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IS ATHElSxM OR TREISM THE MORE 
RATI0N.41 1 



From Mit* J. 



LETTER I. 



St. Clatr. 



SoatE weeks ago, Mr. St. Clair delivered a discourse in Bar- 
Tiiiugljam on " The Folly of Atlieisra," When infonned 
thereof^ 1 wrote to that gentleman, respectfully iDvitiiig liim 
to a public oral debiitc on the question now at the head of 
i\m letter. This he eourteoualj declioed. but suggested a, 
written discussion instetid- It now falls to ray lot lo furuish 
the first of twelve leiterSj six by each disputant, to appear 
alternately nt intervals of not more than a fortnight, Mr. 
Brad laugh deserves our best thanks for so readily openiug 
the columns of the A'aiional Rejmmer for this disciis^-ion. 

Without any '' beating ahoiit the bush," I shall at one© 
proceed to i^how why 1 regard Atheism as being mora 
rational than Theism. Theism is belief in a God, or (km, 
or th€os. Atheit^m is the absence of that belief, with the 
general implication, as I apprehend, that the individual 
destitute of that belief has done his best to weigh the merits 
of conflicting theories, to sift the Theistic evideace, and has 
logically concluded that Theism is irrational. 

Atheism rei^nires no direct evidence ^ nor is it susceptible 
of it. It is arrived at, in the most logical fashion, by a 
course of destructive criticism applied to the God*theory- 
This theory, when fairly examined, crumbles to dust, and 
then evaporates^ leaving the investigator without a God and 
without belief in one, 

Ab I desire this contest to ha definite, earnest , and real^ 
1 will state my objections to Theism plainly and fairly^ 
so that my opponent may have the best opportunity of 
refuting them. And let it be borne in mind that to state 
valid objections to Theism is tu put forward equally valid 
reasons in favor of Atheism, Now, as Theistic arguraenta 
usually take two forms, the intellectual and the moral ; a^ 
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Theism h as mucb au assertion of or belief in God^s mc 
attributes as in his natural attributes or i a his bare existei 
I caunot be straying from the subject in tlisciLSsing 
moral aspectjf? of the question* To show that the nn 
attributes of God are fictioni^ will g-o very far indeed towa 
refiitinn; Thei?im and ju&itifyiog Atheism, The folioii 
questioni will cover most of the ground :-^ 

r. Does there exist an infinitely good God ? 

II. Does there exist aa iulmite God whose good] 
exceeds ill's evilness? 

ITT, Does there exist an infinitely wise God? 

IV. Does there exiat an infinite God whose wisdom exec 
his folly ? 

V. Does there exist a God of absolutely unlimited pow 

VI. Does there exist a God whose power exceeds 
weakness ? 

VI r. Does there exist a God who is in any sense iolitii 
VUI. Does there exist any God at uli ? 

I, The first question, Does there s:mi an inJlmMt/ good G 
may be dismissed without auy discussion 5 for infiDite jga 
Dcss would render all evil for ever impossible. laai 
gfFoduess could produce uothing less than infinite gc 
Evil, if existent, must limit goodness; evil does eidstj thi 
fore infiuite goodocss does not* 

II, Dtjes thn-^ e^^'i^f f'^ injlmte Ood whose goodness exa 
Ms etnlfies^ ? 1 am sorry to have to use so uncouth a w 
as *^ evilncss/* hut I have no other that will go well expj 
jnj meaning, . 

1, It is tTeDerally held among Theists that an Infinite G 
created alf other things. If so, what motive could h^ 
prompted the act ? That motive could not have been 
^xierior one. From the nature of the hypothesis, it m 
have been one confined solely to himself, arising from 
own nurestrainedj uniDflueuced desires. In a word, he mi 
bave made the universe for his own sake, his own ends, 
own pleasure. 

^o^v a being who accomplbhes his own pleasure or pre 
by or through the pleasure or profit of others, and no oth« 
wise, must be pronounced just and benevolcnL But he w 
gains his own ends irrespective of the rights, the proi 
and tlie pleasure of others, is selfish. He who sends othe; 
who are helplessly under Iiis sway, on errands for h 
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personal advantage aloue, and feuowLng they must suffer 
excrnciating pain aad die in tlie undertaking, 19 a horrible 
tyrant. 

It is said that an infinite God created the uni- 
verse, and peopled It with sentient beings. Those sen- 
tient heinge, in the nature of the case, could not 
be consulted beforehand : their life, organ isation, circum- 
stances of all kiuds were decided for them and imposed 
upon them. And a being more good than evil would have 
felt himself in honor and justice hound to provide for the 
happiness of those creatures before giving them life ; while 
a being more evil than good would have consulted his own 
pleasure chiefly^ if not entirely 3 and have cared little or 
nothing for the happiness of his creatures. The last clause 
seeems to me to describe, but partitdly only^ the action of the 
hypothetical God who is suppoi^ed to hiive created the uni- 
verse. For pain and niir^ery have been the cruel lot of 
his creatures from the remotest epoch to ivhich geology 
carries us back. "The whole creation grotineth and 
travaileth in pain together until now." Want, disappoint- 
ment, bittt^r warfare, pain» and death ate the normal con- 
dition of the universe as far as it is known. No natural 
law has been more fully ascertained than this : — Life is an 
endless strife; and each combatant must muet kill or be 
killed, must eat or be eaten, ilnotlier law is, That victor 
and v^anqtiished succumb to another foe and die^ despite their 
struggle for existence. These laws hold good not merely a« 
regards individuals : races also die out. And if there be 
purpose and plan in nature it can only be such purpose and 
plan as uses sentient beings for the pleasure of the creator, 
who cares no more for their welfare than the worst of slave- 
owners does for his hmrnm chattels. 

2. Nay I more. According to the creation hypothesis, 
every pang endured by the creature must have been fore- 
seen and provided for beforehond. The man who iDveoti 
an infernal machine, soy Thoraassen of Bremer Haven 
notqpcty, must be immensely less selfish than the creator 
of the world. Thomassen had some want to supply, some 
sort of excuse for his aw^'ul deed. Eut an infinite and 
eternal being is without excuse; and a being that doea 
wrong without excuse, knowing what he is doing, must be 
actuated by ptire malignity ; especially when, aa is the cage 
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of all f^reatores of this hypotbetu'iil God^ Lis victims are 
absolutely helpless :■ — ^they caonot resist hini, cannot out- 
manoBiivre him, and cau get uo sort of redrass for any wrong 
they raay suffer. 

It oiay perhaps be safely laid down, that he ia extremolj 
good J who doea good accord in pj to his knowledge and power. 
But he ^* ivho knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him 
it if^ dn," An infinite God knows evcrythiujG^^ and his 
power is unlimited. Why does he not do good '* as lie hath 
opportunity ? " The only conneivahle reason must be 
that be ia unwilling. lie nmst therefore be extremely evil. 
When to this is added the fact that he does inuneasnrable 
evil to helpless beings, wq shall at once pereeive that the 
Tbeistic object of worship must be totally evil ; for even 
the seeming good he does is done merely to plense himseK. 

li\'en if the world contained as much good as evil| that 
would not prove the creator good, for reasons I have given. 
But the existence of only one evil would legitimately raise 
the ^Ksjiicion that he was evil, liecan^^e a moment's effort on 
Lis pan w*ould remove that evil and replace it by good. 
Btit when we firjd that evil h i^.^rparahh/ miaed with the 
niii verse ; when wc iind tluit dvning all its ascertainable 
history, and in eve 17 direction, at least as much evil as good 
has prevailed, we caonot hesitate, except in dtjferenee to 
oM prejudices, to prononncc jndgment to tlio eft'ect that the 
world's creator is the embodiment of selfishness^ and malig- 
nity, and destitute of any discoverable redeemmg trait iu 
Lis character. 

It is at present unnecessary to enlarge upon this subject. 
But if the goodness of the Lypolhetical creator eannot 
logically be maintained, and if the extreme contrary can be 
logically and truthfully propounded, as I contend, the next 
qiie=rtioD to he answered is, 

III. Does there eoi^ist an iftfimfety jmse Godf ThiSj tno» 
must be examined and answered hy the study of the facts of 
Natnre ; and it need n(jt delay us longer than did the ques* 
ti on of infinite goodness. If there were infinite wisdom, no 
such things as fools and folly would exist. These are enor- 
mously plentifiil ; whence come they ? Wisdom cannot 
produce folly ; a perfectly w^ise being could not produce a 
fool. Some say the great majoriiy of nien are fools j 
certain it is that large Dumbers are such. Who made them 
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?fi ? Tf there be a creator, he makes tbe philosopher and the 
dult, the jnathematieian aod the idiot, ICo wise father 
would have an idiot eon^ if he foresaw its posi?ihility and 
knew how to prevent it. Yet the great father, m people 
call their deitj, produces idiota by the score and fools by llie 
million. Infinite wisdom ^ therefore, ia no better than a 
myth, nor moi*e accordaat with known facts than the infalli- 
biHty of the Pope, 

Want of space compels me here to break off ray argument 
abruptly, though I hope to resume it in nvj Dext. 




LETTER II. 

I^rom Mh, G. St, Claih to Me. J, i^YMES. 

As I expect to find in Mr, Symes an honest and fair 
opponent, I shall not require a definition of all the terms he 
ui^ea, but I may point out that if his definition of Atheism 
is correct, we shall want some other word to set forth the 
denial of Ciod's existence. Theism is belief in a God ; and, 
according to Mr» Synies, Atheism is simply the absence of 
that belief, and valid objections to Theism are equally 
valid reasons in favor of Atheism, I should have thought 
this more accurately described Agnosticism than Theism i 
but as I am equally opposed to both, perhaps it will not 
01 titter. If the Deity is said by one person to be dead, and 
by another to be dumb, I confute them both if I prove that 
he speaks. It is only fair I should allow that one sentence 
of Mi\ Symcs's seems to separate the Athebt from the 
Agnostic- — ^the sentence, namely, which says that the Atheist 
has logically concluded Theism to be irrationaL The 
Agnostic does not pretend to do that* At the same time 
the question is here begged, or else the language is a Httle 
loose, for, if I am right, no individual can logically conclude 
that Theism is irrational, but can only come to such a 
conelusioo ilJogicaUy. 

I am prepared to prove the existence of an intelligent 
Creator of man, and to defend his perfect goodness. I shall 
not attempt to defend all the positions which Mr. Symcs 
sets out to assault, Mk eight questions, which he says will 
cover most of the ground, would no doubt do so, and lead 
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US into oceans of talk as wiill. I have oo desire to r 
inuc!h with the unfatliomable aod the mcomprehensibl 
mu^t doclioe to be drawn into a dkcu^iiiou of the iu 
which I do not imdarstaod. Six questions out of Mr, S; 
aight cotiCem the infinite I Thej were, perhaps, pro 
by hiii idea of what I, aa a believer in God^ would bo 
to assert ; for he says, ** It is generally held among 1 
thill an Infinite God created aU other thiiigs/* Wh 
nndersUuids that I maintain a humbler thesis^ perbiJ 
will wi I lidraw or modify some of the^e fiuestions. I 
tatu tliut tliere id an intelligent Creator of Man, a 
wJio^e perfect goodness nothing can be proved. If mn 
a Creator^ that Creator must be called God; and if 
ja a God, the evidenee of w^hose action is to be seen 
and about ilh^ then Atheism is Irrational. It is a 
question whether God is infinite in all his attribtites. 
another question whether God created all things, t 
and its properties included. I am certainly not goi 
maintain that every attribute of God is infinite ; fc 
chie and the key to the mystery of evil are to be fou 
limiiatiou of power. Like John Stuart Mill, X conce 
limit to Omnipotence^ and that eoables me to maintain 
perfect goodness. Or ratlier, I define omnipotence to 1 
power of effeetiug all things which are possible, and I 
that some thiugs are tmpossible to any worker, becaust 
involve raathematical or pVvysical contradictions* \ 
therefore, Mn Byrnes advances to show that ^' the 
Btlributes of God are fictions," I have an answer fo 
which some T heists have not. 

The first question of the eight is in the form, *' Docs 
emst an iofiniteJy good God ? ** and in the answer to it 
is a semblance of mathematical demofislratioiK 1 
venture to think that the word ^' infinite " leads to a 
iincoQScioua conjuring. I shall be satisfied to defend 
perfict goodness against all attacks, I will not say wl 
the goodness is intioitei and what ought lo follow then 
I calmly assert that the bare fact that '' evil does exii 
no proof that pei"fect goodness does not. Mr. Symes 
eludes his demonstration with the Q. E, D. thai '^ the 
infinite goodness does not J- 1 shouhl be glad if he 
come out of the unfathomable and tell me what he 1 
show against perfect goodoess. 1 adndt that some evil t 
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but limited evil for a limited time is quite cod si stent witli 
perfect goodness. It was consistent with goodness In the 
case of a father I knew, wlio submitted his child to Uie 
operation of tracheotomy in order to save itii life. Limited 
evil for a limited time is forced upon every ehild who is 
kept to hia lessonnS ; and it argues no want of goodness 
in the parent, but oolj a certain intractableness in things, 
making it impossible to attain deaired results except 
by means and methods which may sometimes be a little 
unpleasant. I feel myself at liberty to use these human 
illustrations because T have left out the word ^' infinite '^ and 
am considering the action of a Deity who creates and educates 
man. The conditions of al! work are similar, whether the 
worker be human or divine. 

Space existfi, and matter exii^ts, Mr* Symes must allow 
that they can exist without having been created, because he 
does not believe in a Creator at alL So far 1 am iuelined 
to agree with bira that space and matter may always htive 
existed. But whether matter has been created or oot is 
of little importance in this discussioD, if it be allowed 
that without matter and space nothing could be made 
and no processes could go on — -that for inf?tance there 
could be no world like this and no human creatures to com- 
plain of its arranf^^ement^. In fact there could he no 
arraDgementSj if there were nothing to arrauge and no space 
to arraoge it id. The Creator is^ we may say, bound to bave 
matter — ^wh ether created or uncreated— if he is to accom- 
plish anylbiug at all. No blame, therefore, can attach to 
him on account of the mere existence of matter. All 
depends upon what use he will make of it. Now the mere 
existence of matter implies cert tun properties, such as 
extensioQ and impenetrability. Further ^ nothing can be 
done with matter without moving it, to bring its parts and 
particles into new positions. But the motion of matter in 
epace is according to the laws of motion, which cannot well 
be imagined to he different from what they are. Withoot 
these laws of motion and p-operties of m litter there could 
be no universe and no human Hfe^ and no printing of this 
discussion iu the pages of the A^afional Rtformtr, At the 
same time the Worker, using tiiese means and materials, 
does his work under conditions which preclude certain results 
as pbytieally impossible, as for iustance that tbere ebould be 
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adjacent mouDtaios withaiit & Tftlley ; and which sot 
iuvolve concomitaut resuhs which may not be wig!; 
a* when & i?culptor chisels oat a statue but makea a 
okippings and duj?t. Tlie end desired is aehievedi ai 
than compensates for the temporary inconvenience 
loL'tinvenience is no accident and no surprise, hut is f 
and deliberately accepted, on ftceonnt of the good thi 
follow. 

SeeJnp: that I regard the matter in this way, many 
which JWr, Symes has said shoot wide of my posit 
am not obliged to consider what motive induced the 
to creates the universe — ^ whether it was ati exterior 
or one confioed solely to himBclf, I maintain t 
created man, I allow that he must have found his o 
iti iloing it, I do Dot allow that he has done it re| 
of the good of his creature.^ ; else creaturca so 
ought all to commit suicide at ODce, Mr. Syme?; 
the Creator's obligations to Iiis creatures in a way 
ought to prevent most men from marrying and he 
fathers. Because sentient creatures suffer pain and 
a good Beings he says^even a Being more good thar 
would have refrained from creating them witliout con 
theui. The force or weakness of such an argument ( 
very much upon the amount of pain and misery coi 
with enjoyment J and very mueh upon the question i^ 
pain and misery aro to be temporary or permanen 
both point^s Mr. Symes holds a view which in my esti 
i^ not justified by the facts. He dwells on the stni^ 
existence — which he descnbes as a law that eacli con 
must either kill or he killed, either eat or be eat 
describes the strife as prevailing from the earliest g 
ages ; and he infeis that the Creator cares no more 
welfare of his creatures than the worst of slave owne 
for his human chattels. But here, in the first plac 
illusiou is produced by looking down a long vista i 
and death. Wlien we look along a groire the trees i: 
touch one another ; yet in reality the open spaces m 
than the trees. We may, if we choose^ look down th 
of the ages and see young life and happiness* and ri 
love and joy at every stage. Nor is it the fact that tb 
no deaths but such aB are violent. Nor is it the caj 
violent deaths occasion much pain and mft?ery, Fol 
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Kfe of an individual bird, or dag, or human being, and 
inquiipe whether misery or enjoyrneot preponderates : that is 
the fair way to judge, and not bj bringing all the misery of 
long ages into a near focus. 

And then, as to the pemiaoence of pain, misery, evil, Mr< 
Synies declares that " evil is inseparably mmed with the 
naiverse/' This atatement he emphasises, and gives no hint 
that he expects evil to work itself out. I should have 
tt ought that, as an Agnostic aod an Evolutionist, he would 
have followed Herbert Spencer in this as well as in other 
things ; and Spencer has a chapter to show that evil mtist bn 
evanescent. By the law of evolution the human race is 
progressive — the purpose of nature (the Creator's purpose, 
as I should say) is being worked out, stage after stage. It 
la therefore delusive to judge the present condition of the 
world as though it were intended to be final ; it is ucfair to 
judge the past and present without taking into account the 
drift aud tendency of things. In a manufactory we don't 
judge in that way of the things which are being made, and 
which we chance to see " in the rough." If evil is evanes- 
ce nt, and the consummation of things is to be glorious, it 13 
not iiTational to believe that present paio is like the tem- 
porary evil of the sculptor's chippings, the passing irksome- 
ness of the school-boy's discipline, and that " the fiufferinga 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed to us- ward*" 

And here, Mr. Editor, I must break off abruptly, like 
Mr. Symes, having come to the end of the space allotted. 
Else I could easily double the length of this letter, without 
departing from the text Mr. Symes has given me : for he 
does at least satf something. 



LETTEE ni. 
From Mb, J, Symes ^0 Mr, G-, St. GLAOt. 

The first paragraph of JVIr. St Clair's letter requires uQ 
remark 3 the second may detain us for a few minutes. The 
infinity of deity, it appears, is given up. That being so, 
Mr. St. Clair should have clearly defined the term god. 
Tlie sense he attaches to the word must ha exceedingly 
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different from tliat wbich T heists in general attac! 
ftnti, as I am totally at a loss to know what hts gc 
can neither accept nor attack liii^ views uotil he fa?( 
iviUi ihem, 1 shall feel obliged if in hia next he will 
&s clearly as pos^Ihle, '^ god/^ '* creator," ** created/* 
li;:,rent creator." A further favor will be conferred u| 
if M r. St Clair will give his reajons in detail for be 
thiiT man wiis created by '* an intelligent creator,'* ai 
Iiis gi'ouDils for 5nppo.e,ing that creiitor to poi^sess ^* ' 
goo^Iness/' At present he merely declares his belief ; 
hiij Gviilcnce. 

Why does my opponent call limited power Omnipc 
Is it not equivalent to limited illimitability ? or 
inlHiity ? 

Mi\ St. Clair is prepared to defend the perfect gi 
of man's creator. Ent how can a finite, that is^ an u 
beidij, be perfect in any respect? My former object 
iuliyi(e goodnee.-s press with CMjnal force against perfec 
neJ^s, for perfect and in Unite arc here the same. Go 
perfect or imperfect^ finite or infiuiie, must from i 
Dal urc prevent or remove evil in the direct ratio of \U 
CF ability. Mr. fyL Clair contend.^ that ^* limited evil 
limited time is quite consistent with perfect goodness 
may as rationally contend that ^'limited darknesi 
limited time is consistent with perfect light/' Da 
however limited, is incompatible with pei-fect light ; j 
thoiigh but for a day» and covering bnt an area of one 
inch, would prove that perfect goodness did not exist 
iJhistrations iised — the case of traclieotoiiiy and the i 
eant processes of education — arc both as wide of th< 
as pO;3.^ible. They are not ca^es of perfect goodness 
inj[ to temporary evi^ but of ijuperfect goodness and 
power choosing the less of two evils where it is impo 

'' The conditions of all work are similar, whet^ 
w<nkcr he human or divine*" This may^ for aught '. 
be true, for I have no notion of a divine worker. Ji 
Mr. 8t, Clair mean to say that his god is compi 
chutjsu helweeu two or more evils, just as we are ? 
what necessity urges him ? We are driven to la 
hunger, cold J storms, and innumerable pains and c 
Poe^ god, too, labor for his bi-ead, hb clothes^ she 
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medicine ? If notj how are ** the couditioDs of all labor 
Bimilarj whetLer the worker be human or divine ? " Will 
Mr, St, Clair explain ? 

How does my worthy opponent know that evil is limited 
as to time ? Cau he assure me that any square foot of the 
earth's surface is or ever was totally free from evil ? How 
does he know, or why doe^ he assume, that any square foot 
of the earth's sxirface ever wiU he entirely free from evil ? 
That many evilo will dimiuisk in process of time, thronjs^li 
mane's growing wisdom, I cheerfully believe. But, no 
thanks to deity for that. Man is improving: on god*s 
work, and removing evils that ought never to have heeu in 
it- Here the consumer has to labor and suffer and impend 
all his energy rectifying the blunders of the manufacturing 
deity, or making improvements he never thought of, or else 
was too idle, or too weak, or too evil, to introduce- 
But does any man conceive that all evil will ever he 
removed ? Will the storms he hushed into eternal calm ? 
the earthquake heave its final throh and cense for e^er ? 
the volcano spout no more it^ terrible agents of dostriict ion ? 
disease and death prey no longer upon animals and ineti f 

If these are ever conquered, man must do it, for tliey are 
god's agents for destroying men — if god there be. Can 
Mr, St, Clair name one evil his god ever removed ? 

Mr. St, Clair seems to hold the eternity of matter. Is 
god also eternal ; and if so, how do you ascertain that ? 
I am not just now much concerned to inquire whether tlie 
creator found matter ready to his hand^ or first made it ; hut 
I contend that he who arranges matter as we find it in 
Nature (not in art) is not good. The tree is known by it* 
fruit. Matter is so arranged as to give pain, produce 
misery, and death universal ! And if so arranged hy an 
intelligent creator, he must therefore be more evil than 
good. When Mr, St* Clair speaks of the ** end desired ^* in 
the " chippings and dust'' of the sculptor, I can pretty well 
understand him ; hut does he know the aim and end of the 
creator ? If not ^ what is the value of his ihustratiou ? 

It is of no use to say that cr eat ores *■ ought to commit 
Buicide," if my contention is correct — ought not to marry ^ 
&c. Has not the creator rendered that impossible for most 
men by passion and an invincible love of life ? And is it 
kind to stretch a poor wretch longer upon the rack of this 
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rode world by 50 forbidding liim to die, though his 
breiith is one of pain ? Goodness never arranged it t 

1 am not concerned with striking the balance betw© 
mod good ; I merely contend that goodness cannot or. 
€vil, except nnwittinglyj that perfect goodness would 
all evil imposstble. I do not yet see any jast cause to 
or i3 often a single statement in my Jirat letter ; anc 
therefore proceed now to deal with my questions as 
space will permit* 

But Does there exwt an tnjiniis god whose 1 
exceeds his folljf ^ Wisdom eon duets its affairs with i 
prudence, economy, and directs its energies to the 1 
ment of some definite and worthy end. Does an' 
know the final cause of the universe, the latest and J 
end aimed at by the creator ? It seems only reason ah 
the Theist should know this before he ventures to at; 
wisdom to his deity- 

I grant that if the ** worka " of Nature exhibited evi 
of wisdom as far as men can observe them^ and no ci 
evident folly were discoverable, the Theist would ha 
hest of reasons for assuming that all the universe was i 
well arranged and cotidiictod. But If the known pi 
Kature exhibit folly in its worst conceivable fornu 
the only rational view to take is that the univerie at I 
a blunder, and its creator a bluoderer, 

It is frequently Eissumed that a fool is reprehensi 
his foMy, and that if men are fools, it must be the 
fault. But that cannot be the case, for no man make 
self* The creator must take all the responsibility. I 
made men made most of them fools ; therefore he n 
more foolish than wise. And man^ be it reinembe: 
according to Theists the most importaut part of the c 
hereabouti^. Man, they say^ is the crowniog piece 
creator's workuutusliip; aud all else in the solar sy 
subservient to his welfare. Be it ml But what f 
make all this and then to people the world with 
Such folly cannot be excelled, even by the low 
intelligent creatures » And my objections to the wis 
" intelligence " of deity are equally forceful, whetb 
he finite or in finite ; for I conteud that he is far more 
than wise. 

The folly of the hypotJietical creator, whatei 
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poweFj is geen eTcrjwliere^ — SLi least, I kaow of no spot free 
from it Here grow l)eautif«l grass, and herbs, nnd trees ; 
sod human industry turns the region into a paradif^e, dotted 
OTer with towns and villages. The people iocreftjie rapidly, 
and their flockBi and lierds, and farm produce keep pace 
with them. Civilisation in all its branches rises and pfo- 
gresses. There dawns a day when the sun shines ia 
aplendor, the breezes gently blow, birds pour out their 
melody J and man is contented and happy in some de^^ree j 
but there comes a dismal sound, and a mysterious shaking | 
and ashes, and stones j and dust shower down in torrenta 
hulying all life in a biu^ning tomb. If an ** antelligeut 
creator" makes men, why does he thus destroy them ? If 
they need de^^troying, why did he make them !?o ? Those 
creatures of his are of all jiges from the youngest embryo to 
the oldest man. Why destroy what is scarcely benjun ? 
Why begin what is to be so quickly destroyed ? 

This *' intelligent creator " prmloces lilo.?soms in spring, 
and then nips them by senseless frosts ; he makes the grain 
t€ grow, and then destroys it hy wet or a summer storm, tir 
parches it by drought; splendid crops of potatoes to flourish, 
aod then turns them to corruption by tlie fungus known as 
'Uhe disease;" the cattle to multiply, only to die by 
p!eurO' pneumonia or foot and mouth disease ; a whole human 
population to flourish for years, only to die by famine and 
ferer. And all this is the constant, e very-day conduct of 
nian'B " intelligent creator ! " 

I am deeply interested and aoxiotis to see how my re- 
spected opponent will be able to reconcile divine *' intelli- 
gence ** or goodness with the phfCDomcna of the earth. 
The next question I have set down for discussion is : 
VI, Does there exist a God irho.^e poiver exceeds his lueak- 
7ies3? This tjuestion, to my surprise j has been ansivered 
already by Mr, St* Clair, by implication at least; for he 
informs us that, '' Like John Stuajt Mill, he conceives a 
limit to Omnipotence." That conception, when rendered 
into plain English, can only mean tliat Mr, St. Clair's god 
is of merely finite power ; and as finite power can bear no 
comparison with infinite power, wc must conclude that Mr, 
Si Clair's deity has infinitely greater weakness than 
Strength. 

If I were contending merely with Mr. St. Clair, I could 
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at oDce pasa od to tlie next question; but I am attacking 
The ism ill its broadest son^c ; and| with all due respect to 
my opponent, rnuist decline to narrow the g^round to the 
dimensions of his peculiar Tbeiara, except by eaay and 
logical staf^es. 

1 hold the doctrine, that force or power can be measured 
only by its effoctj?. A force may produce motion in several 
phaaeSj or it may be expended in resistance, stress, etc. 
But in every case the effect is exactly equivalent to the 
caiLse. An iniinite cause could result in nothing sliort of 
infinite effect But infinite effect does not exist ; nor can 
any conceivable sum of ilnile effects amount to one infinite 
effect ; therefore no inlinile cause or infinite power exists, 

Now Theista do not pretend to know their god except aa 
a cause — ualess T am mistaken. But if no infinite cause 
existS| their god must be linite. Bnt that which is finite 
can bear no comparison with the infinite \ therefore the power 
of a finite beiug, however great, raus^t be immeni^ely less 
than his wcakuess. 

I will clo^e by asking wbether it was good, or wise, or 
honest fur a being of Euch limited capital, that is, power, 
etc. J to undertfike so groat a. work ils the creation and 
direction of the universe? Tlxough he may be making liia 
own fortune and ensuring his own pleasure, be ia doing it 
by the most reckless expenditure of human and animal life, 
and by the infliction of unspeakable misery upon helpiesa 
beiQgs. A god of honor and mercy, it seems to me, must 
cither have stopped the machine in utter disgust| or else 
have committed suicide countless ages ago* 



LErrEB ly. 

From Mr* G. St. Claib to Mr, J, Stmes, 

Space did not permit me to deal with the whole of Mr* 
Symes"* first letter ; and now I must let it go, because hia 
second letter gives me text enougb for a second reply. In 
this discussion I should be glad if a respectful tone can bo 
observed in speaking about the Deity* It cannot serve the, 
purpose of my opponent , nor of the Editor, that Theistawho 
begin to read our argumeotg should throw down the paper 
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in disgust. Mr, Sjraes expresses himself " totally at a losa 
to know wliat mj god is." I shall be gratefiil if he will 
oblige me by spell iag the word wilh a capitiil G, bet*aiiae, for 
one things my God is not the same aa Mumbo Jtimbo or 
any little imaginary divinity worshipped by an Africaa 
tribe. Mr. Synies asks for definitiona of '' god,** " creator " 
** created " ** intelligeot creator;" but probably a dictionary 
will supply Lis want at the present stage, Iji my previous 
letter I told him distinctly enrjugh ^hat I understand tbo 
term God to mean: God is the iotelligt^nt Creator of iimu, 
Tbis is sufficient for our present purpose. To believa lu a 
Creator of man — not a blind force, oot an uuguided pro- 
cess which has resulted in his coming into existence, but in 
an intelligent being who made him — this is to be a Tbcl^it, 
And since the evidence of God*s operation is to be .?cen in 
man's own frame, this theistic behef is rational, nml the 
opposite is irrational. This is what we have to argue about, 
and I shoukl be glad if ray opponent w^ould keep to the 
subject. Jf it could be shown that the Creator of mrm is 
an evil Being, it might be reasonably maintained that he 
ought to be called a Devil instead of a God ; and therefore 
1 have undertaken to rebut all attacks upon hi? perfect 
goodness. In my last letter I repelled some object ioos of 
this kind, and was enabled to do so successfully, because I 
did not foolishly contend that the Deity possesses infinite 
power, adequate to the accomplishment of all manner of 
impossibilities. 

Mr. Symes exclaims, "The infiuity of Deity, it appears, 
is given up," I never maintained it, and therefore I have 
not given np anything. It seems to be inconvenient to my 
opponent that I do not maintain it* He deeliues, he says, 
*' to be narrowed to my Theism ; he attacks Theism in its 
broadest sense," That is to say, he is confident that he 
could confute other Theists, but he cannot easily confute 
me. I showed him that his eight propositioDS about the 
Infinite, mostly shoot wide of my poHitioo ; but he thinks it 
"well to retnrn to themp and persists in attacking the impos- 
sible compound which he has act up as the God of those 
Tw^ho believe in God. Ko doubt he can do some amount of 
iconoclastic work here ; but what is that to me ? If bo 
amuses himself and your readers by wasting half the hpaco 
at his disposal, perhaps I ought not to complain ; but 1 am 
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not bound to follow him into tlii* rcgioa^ and shall only do 
BO wheti I can spare the thne, I will puri^ue him just a little 
way now. He cousidera that a Thebt ought to know the 
final cause of the universe before he ventures to attribute 
wii^idom to the Deity I But Burdy I may aclniire the struc- 
ture of the eye, and perceive it to be well a<lapted for 
seeiDg, without waiting" to examine the heart or learn the 
use of the epleen. T may Bindy and admire the human 
frame as a wholo, aud not feel obliged to be dumb concern- 
ing it because I have not begun the consideration of the 
Bolar system. My opponent wants me to begin at the cir- 
cumfcrenco of the uni^eri^e, bee a use it has no bouiids. and 
he wishes to i?ee me bewilderorl and floundering. Yet 
immediately he himself ventures to judge of the uuu-erse as 
a whole, and pronounces it a blunder, and its creator a 
blunderer, on the strength of some exhibitions of foUy {m 
he counts them) in its known par Is. 

One exhibition of folly, he con!^iders, is the creation of 
f 00 1:5. Tlcp eating a statement of liis former letter, he asserts 
that mo.^t men are fools, and that he who created them so 
must himself be more foolish than wuso* My reply is that, 
whattrver tLe actual proportion of fools , ignorance comes 
before knowledge, folly before wis^lom, in the natural order 
of thingi^. The crude and un fashioned material must date 
earlier than the wrought and finished. The txlucafed man 
is a produetioii of a more advanced sort tlian the ignorant 
aud uncultured man ; he is the same creature in a later stage 
of development. But Mr. Symes — whom nothing will satisfy 
save impossibilities— deraands the later before the earlier. 

My opponent thinks that infinite goodness is incompatible 
with the existence of the slightest evil at any time. He 
imagines that infinite goodness in the creator would i>rcvcDt 
any evil outside of him. To my mind this is not S0| unless 
the creator^ besides being infiLiitelygood, is also omnipotent, 
and omnipotent in a sense which enables him to overcome 
physical and mathematical contradictions and acconiplijsh 
impossibilities. But, to simplify the discussion, I refrain 
from contending for infinite goodness, and contend for per- 
fect goodness. My opponent does not see the difference, 
l>ut conceives that his former objectioas to infinite goodness 
pres8 With equal force against perfect goodness. He con- 
tinues his unconscious legerdeuinin with the word infiDit*, 
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He asks, '^ How can a flnitef that is^ ao imperfect bclngi bo 
perfect in any respect ? '' AmaziDg! We ore to suppose 
there is no perfect cirt^le conceivable unless it be infinite in 
it^ dimcDsious, aod that no man ^onltl be perfectly trutbf ul* 
no child perfectly innocent, no flower perfect in its beauty, 
Tlie "flower must be as large as the nui ¥01*88, it see ma, before 
ita beauty can be peifecL The argument againat tlie per- 
fect goodness of Jesus Christ would have to run in the form 
that his body and soul together wefd not so big in cubia 
measure as all the worlds and spaces which muke up the 
TO wai% or great all ! '* Goodness will prevent or remove evil 
to the extent of ite ability.'' Yes; hut since no ability 
whatever can be sufficient tosurmotint impossibilities, limited 
e?il may exist for a limited time, and be subservient to 
greater good (like the inconvenience of scaffolding during 
the building of a house), 31 r, Symes uses what he supposes 
to be a parallel^ that limited darkness is not coosij^teot with 
perfect light. But this shows some obscin*ity of tliought* 
Darkness and light are opposites, aud so are good and evil ; 
but not goodness and evib I did not say that limited evil 
was consistent with perfect good, as an existing condition 
of things everywhere; J said it was consistent with perfect 
g^oodncss as an element of character existing in the Deity. 
With God^ in the higher plane of his operations^ as with 
man on a lower, it may he wise and good to "* choose the 
less of two evils where it is impossible to shun both." 

"How do I know that evil is limited as to time? " How 
cToes Mr. Symes know that it is not? Let him read Herbert 
Spencer's chapter on the ** Evanescence of Evil." Let him 
ask himself what prospect there is of the eternal duration 
of a thing which is continually diminishing in amount. He 
admits that evils are diminishing through man's agency^ 
niao's growing wisdom. So they ought some day to end, 
15 lit he declines to give God the glory. Now the Creator of 
niHU is the author of man's wisdom. He employs man as 
his best instrutnent to improve the face of the earth and 
T^veed ont evils from society. To a Theist this is so, of 
course; the creator of man's body is the author of his spirit 
and the guide of his course. But with cuiiouB blindness to 
the Thei^tic position, Mr, Symes eeeks to infer that man it 
Av^iser than his maker. He reckons disease and all destructive 
forces as Grod's agents for evil, but does not reckon physi* 
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cianSf pbilaDthropistji and reformers as hia agents for §( 
He fails to gee that on the theisttc hypothesis the eyila wl 
man removes God removes- 
Mr. Sjraes coDlends that *•■ lie who arranged matter ai 
fiod it, is not good^" because it produees pain and other e^ 
He would not .say this of any human operator, Whe 
saw him tlie other day at a pnhlie meetiugi^ he rotnplai 
of neural)^! a and talked of going to a denlL^t. I am af 
the denliist would have to arrange matter so as to give t 
porary paifjj and yet the dentist might be good and migb 
good. It is not the poser which my opponent thinks i 
to Hsk me whether I equally know the end and aim of 
Creator. I'm not goin^ to search for it among the infijii 
Looking at the human jawd, and the apparatus of the te 
in conn ex ion w^ith food and the digestive organs , I thii 
know the aim and end of the Creator in giving us teeth 
is that we may rhew our victnalri, And then their o 
&ioiiaUy aching is an incidental evil, whicli may have e 
hearinjiT on hi?^ omnipotence, but doas not hear witness agE 
his p;oodness. J\Ir, 8ymes' next paragraph is curiotisly < 
traiiictory. He considers life a torture, every breath | 
death preferable ; but doeb; not commit suicide beoausi 
has an invincible love of life ! 

1 have agreed with Mr* J, S, Mill that physical ** 
ditioiia " put some limit to omnipotence as we might ol 
wi^c conceive it, Mr, Symes pounces upon thisi but 
not aciae it well He says, *^ Here Ik an admission of i 
power, and since finite bears no comparison to inlinit 
must conclude that Mr, St. Clair'cs deity has infiriitely gri 
weakness than strength," Does this sound conclusive 
may correspondingly argue as follows,^ — My God cai 
sonnet in'ng, therefore his weakness is not utter inability 
infinite weakness; it is finite, and bears no comparison 
the infinite, therefore he has infinitely greater sti-ength 
weaknesFS, Why does not Mr. Symes give up dabblii 
this ocean of the infinite, which is too deep for both c 
but where, if I choose to follow bim^ 1 can make qui 
great a show as !ie of letting down a plumb -line ? He i 
me to tell him — *'Ia god eternal, and how do I asce 
it ? " What I think on the subject, Til tell him an 
tmie : at present I assert that the human frame I: 
creditor — it is a designed machine, and machines must 
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iDtelli^ent makers^ — and I challenge him to show that this, 
m J belief, is irrational. 

*' Why do 1 call limited power omnipotence ? *' If power 

to do all po'Tsible thin^ is not to be called omnipotence we 

must drop the term* I f ouad the term in use and I used it : 

hut it ia not esaential to my argument. If Mr. Symes can 

tmiigiiie the ability to do impossible things, ho has powers 

of imagination which transcend mine. I do not expect the 

Deity to cause two and two to be fiin&, and the whole to be 

less than one of its quarters ; I do not look for him to 

make iquare^ without angles, and a succession of days without 

intervening^ nights, I believe in a Deity who can do all 

things not involving contradictions. Can Mr, Symes show 

that this belief of mine is irrational ? The kind of world 

which my opponent demands — ^brand-new and straight off — 

woald involve impossibilities. His cry is for the moon- 

Ha wants blossoms which never suffer from frost ; he nsks 

for an unbroken succession of good crops ; he desii-es the 

absence of all liability to disease in maa and beasL Can 

he suggest how a fleshly body^ or aui/ animal orgatiisrn 

could he made free from all liability to disease? Ilia 

notion of the umvei-ae leaves no room for incidental cvila, 

necessary concomitants^ ** partial evil, universal good "^in 

which I find the explanation of many difficulties, 

I have only space to assert afresh that the human 
frame is a machine, the human eye is an instrument ; 
machines and instruments have to be made ; the maker of 
jTian is God I therefore Theism is true and it is rational to 
believe it. 



LETTER y. 

From Mr. J* Stmes to Mr. G, tiT. Claie. 

1 CANKOT say if it was my fault or the printer's that ''God** 
was spelt with a small g ; but I am not anxious to be read 
by those who would throw down the paper in disgust for 
such a trifle. I cannot induce Mr, St Clair to give me a 
sight of his deity, and therefoi-e do not know what it is he 
Tvoi-ships. It is not Mumbo Jumbo ^ nor yet an infinite god 5 
it is ** the intelligent creator of man,*' he informs mc. But 
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no snch being csista, aa far os I can ascertain ; and whj 
should 1 give a capital Ct to a mytb ? My opponent ia 
illogical in demanding honor for hia god before he has 
proved that he has one worthy of honor, especially whftn all 
known facta are so strongly again*t liLs position, I refipeet 
Mr, St, Clair^ for I know him ; 1 don*t knciw In.^ god ; to 
give him capital letters miglit he con/3 trued to signify that 
I both knew and honored luru. 

"The intelligent creator of man" is no more a description 
of deity thnn **the tree that bears oranges*' h of the orange 
tree. I wigli to know what the deity is ; he merely speaks 
of what he doeii^ What was he before creating man ? 
What is he apart from that action altogetlier? 1 canaot 
believe Mr. St, Clair knows* nor do I believe he has any 
god at alh He can confute aod confouad me by a real 
exhibition of his deity in his next letter. 

My opponent rather iin ceremoniously sends me to "a 
dictionary *^ for definitions of ** God/' etc, I go, " GOD^ 
n. [Sax., god,' G,, ijttft ; D., god; Sw. and Dan^j fpid ; 
Goth,^ goth or fjiffh.^ 1, The Supreme Being ; Jehovah ; 
the Eternal and Infinite Spirit, the Creator, and the Sove* 
reign of the Universe," etc. (Webster's Improved Diet. ; 
Glasgow, W. Mackenzie.) What am I to Ihiuk of Mr. St, 
ClairV consistency? In both letters he ha,s, almost indig- 
nantly ntid with something akin to i^neering, repudiated the 
** infinity "of god; and yet 1 fiud this attribnte duly set 
out in the only definition of his deity which he has as yet 
condescended so much as to indicate ! I must nowpics^ 
him to be candid ; I=s the definition to whicli he directed me 
correct ? If so, why does he reject the '* infinity '' or 
decline to ** maintain " it? If this definition be incorrect^ 
why did he refer me to it ? 

I will next deal with a few of the fallacies and mistakes 
of his second letter. 1, Mr, St. Clair is mii^taken in a^- 
Burning that he ^' successfully repelled " any objections of 
mine to god's goodness. The strength of my ohjectiooR 
lies in the well-known and horrible facts of natm^e, which 
cannot be explained away. Gaoilness, fioitc or infinite, 
removes or prevents every evil in its power. Does Mr. St, 
Clair venture to iissert that there is no evil now in the world 
which his deity could remove if he would ? If he cannot 
remote so much as one of them — say cancer or neuralgia — 
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why call such a weakling god ? If he can and will tiot, 
where ie his goodness ? I demand no *^ impossibilities '^ of 
deity ^ unless he is extremely weak. If be is not able to do 
immansaly more than I require, he should retire from hii 
post, 

2. Mr. St* Clair, in not " maintaining " the infinity of 
I his god, ** gives it up " — in the only sense I intended, I 
[ have suffered do sort of " inconvenience " from this. Oh 

dear, no I The only inconvenience I feel in this contest 
lies in the fact that I have nothing but shadows and un- 
eertaiuties to contend with, phantoms, 

** That flit e'er you can point the place," 

Would Ml'. St. Clair kindly furnish me with one or two 

stubborn Theistic facts, if he has them ? 

3. It is amusing to learn that I waste ^^ half my space *' 
in demolishing the "infinite " god, the very deity my 
opponent sent me to the dictionary for ! I presume that 
must be his own ? 4* " Ignorance comes before knowledge, 
folly before wisdom." No doubt. And in many millions 
of cases the ignorance and the folly are never superseded by 
anything better. Does Mr* St Clair hold that, *' whatever 
is, is best" ? What point has his remark else ? A perfectly 
good and wL>e god would have pertnitted no folly, nor have 
left his creatures ignorant of anything necessaiy to be 
l5:oowD, I es:pect Mr. 8t. Clair to contend in his next that 
folly argues the wisdom, and evil the goodness, of his deity, 
while imtbilitj to remove evils is proof positive of hia 
-omnipotence, 

5, My opponent jumbles mathematlcSj morality, and 
botany in the most edifying manner in his allusion to the 
circle, the child ^ and the flower* Geometrical conceptions 
are not ** beings j" they are abstractions. Innocence and 
"beauty may be perfect in a very imperfect and extremely 
limited sense ; is that &o with god's goodness ? Mr. St^ 
Clair is extremely unfortunate in hia analogies. All that 
lie has yet tried are failures. Or else his god b one of 
very slender means. He is a surgeon performing ^^ tracheo- 
tomy/' a sculptor chipping stones into shape, a parent 
'* ediieating *' his children, a builder employing ** scaffolds," 
etc. Before he has done, I fear he will rouse my sympathy 
for this god as the most unfortunate victim of circumstances 
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that erer lived. The ortliodox divinity U certainly superior 
to this. He ncTfir loses his power^ and is Belf-relmnt all 
throughout hiji career* But Mr* 8t, Clair's deity is bo com- 
pletely under the control of circumi^tauces, moiiitly advert^e 
one^, that I expect my opponent to announce next tliat a 
memorial of coodolence ib to be dcispatched to him, aud a 
euhscription opened to replenieh his exhausted exchequer. 
With the old-fashioned Christian gad ^' all Ihiugs wore 
possible ; " wiUi Mr, St, Clair'i it seems quite the reverse, 
Ko excuse could possibly be urged for any wrong done liy 
the orthodox deity ; nothing but excuses have yet been iir^^jed 
for this new one, I point out hia misdceila and bIiow up lii-i 
criminal conduct. But Mr, St* Clair is ever ready witli nu 
apology—*' Well, yes, hut he couldn't help it." Aud ihid 
poor thing must have a capital G I Well, vvt*lh lie needs 



6, Unless Mr, St, Clair knows that his god has removed 
Cite evil, it is irrational to expect luni to remove fdl. If 
evil and good are compatible at all, and *' for u iiniiled 
time^'* why not for ever ? How long must evil last to be 
Inconsistent with goodness ? ** Darkness and lif^lit are 
opposite^, so are good and evil ; but not gooflne?;s and evil,*' 
Is that *' legerdemain " or theolog}''? It cannot he called 
'* confusion of thought," for thought is absent. Wc were 
inforu^ed in Mr. St. Clair s first that the cod di lions of all 
labor were the same. What now does he mean by in- 
fiinuating that man works on a "lower plane" than god? 
How is that assumption to be reconciled with the further 
statement that god works % man ? God'd work is man's 
work, and man^s is god's, if that be so. 1 ^hall he delighted 
to be assured that all evil will be removed. But what are 
its laws?^laws of origin, progress, and decay? Will 
death and pain go ? Suppose tliey did go ; the crime of 
their introduction or creation remains. 

7, God employs man to ■■* improve the face of the earth 
and to weed out evils from society," ABsertion without 
evidence. If trne, what must bo thought of a god that 
creates evils and nourishes and perpetuates them for indefinite 
periods, and ultimarely uses man as his cat-^paw to remove 
them ? How horribly they burn their fingers of leu in the work ! 
What confusion of tboiigbt and of moral perception must 
•^Qssess a man who can count the author of all evil good,. 
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And til an k him for removing evils by tbe ngencj of hum an 
finlferiiig. What a momiment that deity would have if all 
the boocB of hi-^ miserable agents could be collected and 
reared into one stupendous pyramid — the bones of the 
swarming millions who have perished horribly in removing 
divine evils, of the poor blind slaves whipped on by the 
cmelest taskmaster that ever lived to undo the misolHefH 
his folly or malice created. What cao be the stale of niiotl 
that supposes the " physician " who does his bei^t lo heal 
sickness to be incited thereto by the author of that sick- 
ness^ — that the philanthropist who sholteri^^ feeds , and 
clothes the orphan is inspired by the being who mun!ei"s the 
parents ? When you " gather grapes of thorns or Jigs of 
thistles," then may the author of evil incite to good deeds. 
Or must we suppose the deity to be deatitnte of moral 
qualitiej?^ aod engaged in supernal legerdemain, throwing 
in evils with one hand and removing them by the other, tisiog 
men as sentient and suffering marionettes in operating hu 
play? 

8, A denti.st would have no stalling If deity bad not 
"scamped'' his work. Jf he inflict mure than neceR^ary 
pain, he is cotLsidcred cruel. An infinite god^ such as I was 
eent to tbe dictionary for^ could have been under no 
necessity to intljct any pain, Mr, Ht. Clair's god seems able 
enough for mischief^ but almost powerless for good — ^a being 
that needs endleshs apologieSp 

9, If my oppouent*s deity renders deatli infinitely desirable 
as a refuge from bis tyranny, and yet blocks the path to 
it by inspiring an invanciblc love of life, wherein lies the 
" contradiction " of my reference to it ? 

10, I must leave my opponent for the present floimdering 
in the hopeless task of proving that his deity must b« Infi- 
nitely powerful because he can do " something" Not T, 
but he, is the one who '^ dabbles in the ocean of the infinite/* 

11, Mr. 8t, Clair seems to hold that omnipotence is equiva- 
lent to the power to do mfi possibk things. Is that new? 1 
Dcver heard of its being ui^ed to signify the power to do 
imposiifbie things, I thought from bis former letter thai 
** omnipotence " with bim designiited limited power ; it now 
returns to its old condition^ and in this letter signifies what 
is indicated above* I wish Mr. St. Clair would be a little more 
definite* He now " believes in a deity who can do all thing* 
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ftot involving contradictious," Well, I have asked for no 
coot rndict ions, the very revenue* This belief of Mr, St, 
Clair's ia UigliJy Lr rational, You cannot possibly know liow 
many things could he done not involving contradictions ; 
oor can you possibly know what power uii|^ht be necessary 
to perforru them ; nor is it po^s^ible you rthoukl have any 
reason for beliciving your deity to possess such power. If 
that confession of faith is not a '* dabblin;^ in an in finite 
ocean,** what is it ? It is immensely amusing to see how 
Theif>tiJ aod semi -The iata talk ! Their knowledge and ox^ 
perience is about on a par with ours ; yet they profess 
belief in tliat into which » in the very nature of the case, 
they can have no insiglil. But faitli not founded on know- 
ledge must bo irrational. Thug 1 show Mr, St* Claires creed 
to be baseless and destitute of reasou, 

12* Perhaps my opponent will kindly show that a world 
such as I desire would involve '' impossibilitieSj" or that a 
God such as he believes in could not have made such a one ? 
I do ivant "blossoms that never suffer from frost;" who 
does uot ? T do desire ** an unbroken succession of good 
crops ; ^' will JMr. St. Clair say that he does not ? Else why 
is he pleahied at the thought that all evil will ultimately 
cease ? To judge from my opponent*s i-ernarks^ one nitght 
suppose that it were a fault to desire good aud not evil. Is 
it so ? I hope it is no sign of depravity to hate evil and to 
protest again.st evil-doers, even when they are deities. Does 
Mr, St. Clair enjoy evil ? Would he not remove it all, if he 
could ? He hates evil as 1 do ; l)Ut, like a lawyer with an 
utterly indefensible client, he Btrusri^les to show a case 
where there is none, and trtes to defend au incotigruous 
rabble of half -formed and contradictory conceptions^ mostly 
remnants and tatters of old superstitious, loosely and un- 
symmetrically strung together on verbal threads, and col- 
lectively called God, It is pitiable to see a man of his 
intellect and goodness engaged in hot coollict defending 
error against truth, and palliating and excusiog all evil for 
the sake of the fancied autlior of it all. 
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LETTEB VL 

From Me. G- St. Clair to Mb, J. Btmss. 

I REGBKT that Mr. Sy^mes should persist id apeaking con- 
temp t no usljr of the Deity. The Httla matter of the little 
*' g " in the Dame of God, if it was the printer's fault, h^ 
DOW makes his own. He considers he is not called upon to 
giTe a capital G to a myth. No, but until he has proved God 
to be a myth, he must allow the posgibility of his ^jiisteDce ; 
and he ought to speak respectfully* In this third letter he 
uses language about the Deity which readers it painful for 
me to eoDtiuue this discussiou. It is a smaller matter that 
he should forget the courtesy due to au oppoDeot, and 
insinuate a want of candour, as he does by " now pressing 
me to be candid." 

The question we were to discuss is set forth thus ; ^' Ii 
Atheism or Theism the more rational ? " As Mr, Symes is 
a professed Atheist, one would expect him to advance 
reasons for believiDg that A the ism is rational, that there is 
DO God, and that the word ought to be spelt with a small g. 
But it would be a diihcult task, and as yet he has uot at^ 
tempted it. He would have to explain how things came to 
be as they are without any iutelligenco either originating, 
guiding^, or controlling. His position is, that the eye was 
DOt made to see with, the teeth were Dot made for mastica- 
tion, the hum an frame was not made at all. Like Topajf 
he ** specks it growedT' He knows that steam-engines do 
not grow, except under the hand and mind of intelligent 
engineers, but be thinks that human bodies do. He is 
aware that telescopes and opera glasses have to be fashioned, 
hut he imagines that that more wonderful instrumentj the 
hunian eye, is a sort of accidcDt. Human intelligeDce has 
grown up out of the dust ; and there is no other origin for a 
mother's love or a martyr's self-devotion. There is iotelli' 
gence in every workshop, and at the head of every Buccessful 
bu BID ess in the world, but none presidiug over the universe. 
Out of the fouDtaiD head have come greater things than 
ever were in it These are a few of the things which Mr^ 
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SjEiiea haR to ij^fend and ^how to be ratiotial. N^ won 
that he defers the isLsk I 

He has not even fairly set about the alternative tas^ 
fibowing Theism to be irratiouaL I hare let bim kn 
that I believe in an iotelligent creator of man, worthy to 
called God becran.'^e of the greatness of bis power and 
goodness displayed in bis opera! ions. I have explained t 
hj " creator " of man I mean former of man out of |i 
exi^tiag materifiU, and author of bim a:^ man, I hi 
urged that this behef of mine is rational^ because the bun 
frame ii^ a machine — in fact, much more, for it h a com] 
cation of maehine^ and instrumenLs— and all machioes « 
iaslruments at all comparable to the bodily parts and org 
have required intellijTence to form them. Telescopes are mc 
B,wl Jhr a jtftrpose ; so mu^t eyes have been: steam -engi 
are made, aud for a purpose, and ^o is the machiEie of 
human body. This is my rational belief. To deny th 
things is to doDj ihat similar effects require similar can 
to produce them, and is quite irrationah But instead 
§hrpwini^ my Theism to be ir rational my opponent sets fo 
a tor in of Theism which h irrsUinual, and, therefore, casj 
refute, iind pickt* oui ^onio iuf-orii^isteucia^ in that. J 
mcrlmd may be summaiii^ed as follow.^ ^— *' Theism ii be 
in au iatiuite God, a Got! of infinite power can do all tbic 
a God of infinitt* ^ootlne^s would do all good things, but 
conctdvable good things have not been done, therefore 
Cxod does not exi>t/' Eut thi& argument is fallacious : 
thfst follovvs is timt either the power or the goodneH^s of C 
is les.*^ than io finite, aod I have shown that we have 
right to credit the Deity with a power of effectiug impo, 
biiitie,*?- Omni pot enee must be limited in that sense anc 
that extent, and we must not expect to see contradict! 
reconciled. GotJ-s goodness I defend, and underlake 
show the inconclusiveness of any thing which may be ur 
again Ht it. I do not contend for infinite power in the se 
of power to efli'ect impjipsihilities, I do not deny almigl 
ness if properly defined ; though it is not ei?sential to 
argument to contend for it, since soniethiug less tl 
almightioess may have sufficed for the creation of man. 

Mr, .Symes does wa^^ie ink in trying to commit me to 
absurd definition of Deity » The *' infinite God " whom 
considers that be demolishes is only the image which 
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Mm self had set up anrl wrongly exhibited as mine. I can- 
not allow it 13 mine any the more because be has found one 
Bomething like it in " Webster's Dictionary," Certainly, 

when be demanded dedoidons, I said that a dictionary 
might serve his purpose at that stage ; but I did not say it 
would serve or satisfy rae at all stages. Mr. Symeis also 
amuiies me by his awkward gymnastics in the ocean of the 
inEnitc. I followed him into the deep just to drive him out ; 
so now he tries to get to shore before nie» and shouts out 
that it is I who am dabbling in the bottomless sea. Seeing 
that I am leaving the watei*s^ ho tries to entice me back 
Bgttin. He protests that he will novv be reasonable. He 
will confess himself confuted and confounded if I will afford 
him, in my third letter, a real exhibition of my Deity I 
Very likely; but I really cannot allow myself to mike the 
attempt* Regarding myself as only a creature, inferior to 
my Creator, I do not presume to comprehend all his great- 
ness^ so as to be able to give an exact description, or paint 
an adequate portrait. I have heard of genii being induced 
to go into a bottle, and I can imagine a Goliath takiog a 
Tom Thumb in his hand; but I for my pnrt do not profeas 
to have th"fi superiority over God* To define God would be 
to chalk out his limits. As I decline to contend for a Deiiy 
possessing contradictory infinities, my opponent wiishes to pin 
me to the equally foolish alternative of a God with no infinity 
at all, a very limited marionette figure, such as I might 
comprehend all round and put forth upon the stage for 
Mr. Symes to laugh at. If God is not infinite in ail senses, 
I am to d^-,^cribe him ! But I do not feel shut up to any 
such dilemmn. God is the intelligent Being who consciously 
and deliberately gave existence to man* 

Mr. Symes complains that ^^ intelligent Creator of man " 
!b no description. I have not promised a description, and 
my argument does not require it- I judge that man had a 
maker, as 1 judge that Cologne cathedral had an architect. 
The architect of that cathedral is not known j his name has 
not come down to us, and no description could be given that 
should distiuguish him from others ; but the cathedral is 
sufficient evidence that he existed. It is more rational to 
believe in an architect than to disbelieve, 1 defend the 
rationality of believing in God. 1 am not bound to give an 
exact description of him. The question ^^ What was he 
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before creating man ? " I am not obliged to aaawer* I offer 
Mr. Sytnes the ** stubborn The is tic facts" wbich he aski fon 
Human eyes are instruments superior to operA-glaeaes ; 
opera- glasses are de.^igued for a purpose » and formed onlj 
under intelligent direction; therefore nothing less thaa 
intelligence will account for the existence of human eyes. 
The human frame is a machine, inekiding within itaelf 
Eevernl subordinate machincB of engines and levers ; repeat 
the above argument. A mother's affection is intended for 
the good of ber offapririg; for the preservation of its life, for 
securing the success ion of generations ; and yet this affectioa 
is not accounted for by saying it is of human origination ; 
it owes its origin to the author of life, who planned the 
sHCce^sion of generations. These are Theistic facts, so 
stubborn that 00 Atheist can satisfactorily dispoae of them, 
if 1 may judge from such attempts as I have seen As I 
gave my opponent two out of these three facts before, he 
bad no ground for crying out that he has nothing but 
shadows to contend with. 

I define omnipotence to be the power of doing all things 
not involving contradiction and impossibility, Mr, Sym^ 
fjuestions whether this view is new. I am not much con- 
cerned about that : it is the view 1 hold and I challenge 
him to prove it irrational. He says he never heard of 
*' omnipotence " being used to signify the power to do im- 
possible things, if, then, my view h the only one he has 
ever heard of ^ why does he ridicule it and allude to it aa 
somi-theistic? why docs he say the ortliodox divinity is 
en peri or to mine ? why does he complain that 1 give him no 
sight of the deity I worship ? But in truth my opponent 
himself assumes that omnipotent goodness ought to do im- 
possible things — ought to give us the fulUblown flower of 
creation before the bud^ and accomplish grand results 
without processes involving incidental evil. He wishes me 
to explain to him how it is that a God, such as 1 believe in, 
cannot make such a world as is asked for* I have only to 
say that do God could do it, because all operations must 
have a beginnings a process and an end, and no conceivable 
power, out of Hibernia, can make the end come before the 
beginning. Will my opponent show nie how it is to be 
done ? Will he state a method by which the earth and 
moon may be allowed to keep their present orbits, and light 
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remain subject to its present laws, aud yet eclipses be 
rendered impossible? Cau he devise a buman body that 
can live aod move and yet not be at all composed of liesh 
subject to wounds ? Does be not see that a great aad good 
result may carry some minor UDdesirable concomitants along 
with it ? Does he think he L-ould s^how that any of the 
evils he complains of are not of tliis sort ? 

He seems to have great difficulty in grasping the thought 
that all operatiouB imply a process, take up time, and 
involve incidental resultfl which are not directly bargained 
for* They may not be desired^ yet may be foreseen and 
accepted, because they lie in the patli by which greater good 
is to be attained. Mr. Symes says that he points out the 
misdeeds and shows up the criminal conduct of God, and that 
when lie does so I reply, *^ Yea, but he couldn't help it." 
Tliis is my opponent's way of admitting that wlieo he 
charges the sufferings of mortals upon the Deity, as a Keing 
who could prevent them but will not^ I have a reply for 
him. I show that instead of Limiting God*a good intent and 
beneficent action, it is equally a solution of the difficulty if 
we suppose a limitation of power. Then I show that limita- 
tions actually exist, in the ever-present conditions under 
which operations are performed and ends wrought out. This 
view of mine, which I reverently maintain, the language 
of my opponent grossly misrepresents as equivalent to 
making God '* the most unfortunate victim of circumstances 
that ever lived." It makes him and it leaves lum almighty. 
The alteruative would have been to maintain that the power 
of deity is without limits of any sort — that he can make 
squares without angles, or diffuse a limited quantity of 
material through a greater space without spreading it thinner. 
This might have pleased Mr. Bymes, who now parades 
**the orthodox divinity who never loses bia power, the old- 
fashioned Christian God with whom all things were pos- 
sible." He never heard of any view of omnipotence different 
from that which I maiutain ; but he has heard of this old- 
fashioued Christian God so different from mine, and thinks 
such a conception of God preferable. Naturally so, beciiuse 
it is the conception which he feels able to demolish, as it is 
composed of inconsistent parts. 

Mr. Symes, unable to com prebend the temporary use of 
scaffolding J except for human builders^ inquires how long 
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evil must last to be incooslateat with ^owlness ? Probably 
as loDg as tlio good proce.ss which necefisitat6fl it as a cqu- 
coraitiiat is still proceediog^ and has Dot got beyond the 
stage which reqmres it. 1 aai surprised it should appear 
to Mr. Symes's iutelligeuce that the evil which is compatible 
with goodness for a limited time, may as well be so for ever, 
^ stormy voyage ruay be endured because of the desirability 
of migrating to a belter country; but surely the stornis 
ujuil be differently regarded if it is known tliat they are to 
he perpetmd and there is no port to be reached. Mr. Symes 
form.-3 hiri impression of the storms while he is sea-si ek, 
and j'e fuses beforehaud to tiud any compensation in reachiog 
the haveu of YeaL Suppose the storms go, lie maintaioa 
that " the crime of their introduction or creatioo remain^/* 
He persists in charging all evils upon the Deity as crimeSj as 
though he knew enough of the ultimate issues of things to 
justify liiui m saying there has been the least departure 
iroiu wise and good arrangements. If impossibilities could 
be eft ec ted we might have the fruit before the hudj aud ripe 
apples before sour ooes. If Mr, Symes is going lo be 
reasonable he must not ask for such thiogs. He does ask 
for them when he demands wisdom before ignorance and 
declares that a good aud wise God would not have left hia 
creatures ignoratit of anything iiecei?sary to be known. And 
he does ask for thein, in my opinion, when he complaina 
against God on aceonut of any evil whatever. He CAnnot 
fihow that whatever is is not best, in the sense of beiog tho 
be^t possible at the present stage of the general progress* 
As usual I leave much unsaid for want of space. 



LETTER VJL 

From Mr. J, Staies to jMr, G. ^l^. Clais, 

Mr. St. CLAUt'e* third is no stronger in facts or arguments 
than his two former lettei-s. It would, however, be unkind 
to gnimble, as he cannot present a strong case for Theistu, 
for the very sufficient reason that no such ease exists. 

He complains of my ''language about the deity/' W©U, 
In that he shows himself as unreasonable, though not so 
cruel, as Kebuehadoezzar when he sent the three Hebrews 
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to the fiery furnace for refusing to worship hb image* Mr. 
St^ Clair thinks I should *^ advance reasons for betieTing 
Atheism to be ratioQal/* Each of my letters has teemed 
i¥ith such reasonSf not one of which has heea yet refuted. 
Mas my oppoiieot read what I have writtea ? 1 have abo 
shown how irradooal it is to believe in a good and omni- 
potent god. Tbe facts of nature proclaim aloud that no 
good god exists ; and there does not exht one fact, or on© 
aggregatioo of facts, to warraot the belief that an ornoi- 
potent god lives. The^efol^e Mr. St* Clair's belief is 
irrational. The believers la Mumho JumbOf the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, trans ubs tan tiatioOf or witchcraft, are not 
more irrational than a Theist. They all believe, uo doubt, 
sicoerely enough, but without any adequate reason. 

In my last I expresi^ed the autictpatiou that my opponent 
would in his next argue the ornnipoteoce of his deity from 
his ^' inability to remove evils," Mr. St» Clair, in the 
peaultiniate paragraph of hiiS third letter, obligingly f nllils 
my prediction by airirmiog ihat *' a limitatiou of power" . 
. . , " makes and leaves god almighty." 

Mr. St Clair takes umbrage at my request that he would 
be ** can did." The request arose from that reference to the 
di^tLonary and its oeecsiiary connexioos, I do not yet know 
whether the dictionary contains a defioitioa he approver. 
It seems to me — I may be in error — ^but it seems to me that 
candor would have set me at rest on that before now. 

At length Mr. St- Clair plunges into the Design Argu- 
ment — the most fallacious and ill founded of all the argu- 
ments for divine exbtence. 

1* Adaptation argues an adapter, and an intelligent one. 
Does it? Water is as well adapted for drowning land 
animals as it is for marine animals to live in. Fire is 
beautifully adapted to burn men ; falling stones, trees, etc.^ 
storms, floods^ explosions^ fevers, famines, wild beasts, earth- 
quakes, and a thousand other evils are delightfully fitted to 
kill them. Old age, too, will do it equally well. It cannot 
be denied that the processes of decay and deatructiou show 
as much regularity of action and as perfect adaptation of 
means to ends as the processes which result in life. Perhaps 
Mr. St. Clair regards an earthquake, a cancer, or any other 
destructive agency as a *^ sort of accident ;" he fails to see, 
probably, how beautifully, cunnitigly, and maliciously 
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tbey are fitted for their work of destnictioti and nib cry! 
Certain skin di^eases, tic-doloreiiXj .^ciatif^a, cramps?, the 
gtone — how beantif iilly tliey are all adapted to the work of 
jn dieting pain ! Racks , wheels, stakes, gyves, *' boots/' 
thumbscrews, bastinndoe^, f words, giins^ etc., are all made, 
and ar^jue or imply makers ; but earthquakes, pla,^ues, f po^^t 
and s;now, floods, faminefs, wild beasts, feT?ers» small -pox, 
c.incer. and what not^ are immensely superior as agent* of 
pain and death, and yet Mr. St. Clair seems to see no design 
in them J and fails to recognise the existence of a perfectly 
malignant god, who made them all for bis own pleasure ! 
Can perversity of intellect proceed farther? My worthy 
opponent can readily enough perceive the design and the 
malice of an infernal machine, and yet fails to reeot^nise 
the design and the malice of dir^ea^es and famines I He 
recogni.sea the folly or the malice of warriors, marderera» 
and tyrants who kill or torture a few ; and yet caanot admit 
that there must be an omnipotent god, wlm cunningly con- 
triver and nmlicionsly sets in motion the grand and perfect 
machinery of nature to destroy n!l Hcing things ! He adniita 
tlio existence of folly and malice amongst [uankind, and yet 
refuses to admit that far greater folly and malice *' preside 
over the universe ! " 

Of course, it cannot rationatly be contended that god is 
infinitely foolish and malicious, though he is'' perfectly*' so. 
He cannot do *' impossibilities." nor things involving '' con- 
tradictiou." He found matter to his hand, and had to work 
under the " same condition of labor " that men work under ; 
and 90, though the universe is not alis^olutely and infinitely 
bad, yet it is its had as the deity could possibly make it. 
And, further, w^e are not to argue that because some scraps 
of good, or seeming good, really do exist, that therefore the 
good is eternal; for " limited good for a limited time" may 
be consistent witli perfect evil, and the deity is working by 
various agencies to remove all good from his universe ; and 
then nonght but evil will remain for ever I 

There is Mr, St. Clair's argument simply reversed, 
2, But I must notice in detail the very few natural phseno- 
mena my opponent condescends to mention. The eje Ue 
instances as a proof of design and beneficent divine work- 
manship. He says it is superior to opera-glasses. The beit 
eyes, no doubt, are l>etter than opera-gIassei« But our best 
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telescopes and microscopea far transcend tbe eye as optical 

iflfitruments, lis qualities nre coarse and nidimentavy corn- 

pared with theirs. Eyes 1 They are beautiful and ugly, 

of gQod color and of disagreeable ; ttiere are blear ej'ea, 

goggle eyeB, squint eyes, wall eyes ; color-blind ne^g is a 

defect observed in many thousands. Millions upon millions 

of eyes never see at alL Were Ihei/ made to see with ? 

Had a beneficent creator made eyes, he would !iave 

ensured their good performance. Had he meant theni 

for human advantage, he would have turned out 

respectable workman eh ip* I wonder he did not do that 

for his own credit. What optician could follow hia example ? 

All over the civilised world are ophthal.uic institutions, 

where men are constantly engaged patching up, or actually 

improving, the work of Mr. St. Clair's divine manufacturer, 

who made eyes of water, jelly and soft fibres, whereas they 

should have been made of hard and tough material, so ilmt 

disarrangement and destruction were next to impossible. 

And these eyes, good, bad, useless, are palmed off iipon us 

by the maker, whether we like them or not. He gives no 

guarantee for their performance either, as a respectable 

manufacturer would, nor does he ever repair them when 

once out of order. There is no sense of hones tj^ decency or 

Bbanne in this deity* If he bestows eyes as a duty^ they 

ought aU to be good ; if out of charity, it is a mockery to 

give a poor wretch the eyes we often see 1 

If the eye is a divinely- manufactured article, as Mr. St. 

Glair says (without attempting to prove it), then the worker 

knew less of optics than 1 do, or else carelessly did his 

work. The eye i?; not achromatic, and it has too many 

lenses, the many surfaces of which waste light* It has the 

defect of astigmatism, which shows that its maker did not 

knovtr luuch of mathematical optica. This grand instru- 

ment, the crowning work of an almighty god, has two 

odd curves in the front — that is, in the cornea, 

Evai^yone knows that the common ran of spectacles 

liHvo a. longer curve horizontally than perpendicularly, 

and so has the eyel Our best lenses are ground to 

inatlienTatical correctness, and the same curve prevails all 

over tlie same side ; but the eye is herein defective. HeuL-e 

we c»im<5t see, at the distance of clear vision, a horizoutal 

and perpendicular line distinctly at once: oae of them is in 
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focus wlien the other ia ouh Had thoro heen a wise and 
beneficent creator, he woiiM iong since have corrected this 
defect J for opticians painted it oot generations ^inco in 
their critiques upon the eye. The eye, therefore^ if made at 
all J must be considered as the work of a mere amateur^ and 
of one who worked more for his own amusement than for 
human welfare. 

3. The teeth I First of alt, we are h or a without any; 
later we *' cut *^ them in misery » convulsions^ often at the 
expense of life. The teeth thus cut are not permanent^ 
after all; in a few years they drop out, or are pushed out 
hy the so-called permanent teeth. And thet^e ! — in many 
cases they begin to decay in a very few years ; henceforth 
the victim of this dishonest tooth-maker is subject to tooth- 
achoj neuralgia, and dyspepsia. lie also liiis to go to the 
expense of new teeth, stulhug, etc., if he can aiFord them. 
And may I ask my opponent what he won hi think of a 
dentist who furnished him with teeth that ached, wad 
and decayed, aod tumbled out? What would he say if any 
denti.st treated him half so badly as his deity treats thousands? 
If eyes and teeth are really manufactured by deity, Mr, St, 
Clair must refute my criticisms, or admit that his deity is a 
clumsy or careless worker, and also very dishonest and cruel. 
These facts must be met and oxplaiDed before Theism can 
be shown to be rational 

4, But Mr. St, Clair seems to me virtually to give up all 
possible right to u^e the Desig-n Argument by admitting, as 
he does, the independent exij^tence of matter* If there be a 
mystery in nature, then the existence of matter is that 
mystery. And, further, there mnsl be, from the nature of the 
case, as much, at least, as much, if not more, design and 
adaptation in the very element.^ of matter as in any living 
thing. And, further s^till, I am not aware tlutt anyone haa 
yet draw^o the line between living matter Jind non-living 
matter, nor have I any reason to suppose such a lino 
possible. All matter is probably alive j and ahvays waa 
60, and ever will be so, though in far different degrees. 

1 afiirnii too, that the adaptation between the molecules, 
or atoms, or whatever the ultimate elements of matter may 
be called, must be more perfect than between the parts of a 
man. No man is perfect ; nor is his be^t organ beyond th« 
range of adverse criticism, ^o man is perfectly adapted to 
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his environment — at best his adaptation is but a makeshift, 
a " roughing it," a period of unstable equilibrium, a tight 
rope dance for dear life, with absolute certainty in every 
case of a fatal fall by way oi finale. 

Turning from man, look at the ocean. Its waves swell 
and roar and break a million million times ; but its water 
changes not. Its atoms of hydrogen and oxygen are in 
perfect equilibrium, in perfect mutual adaptation. So was 
it when the first water flowed ; so will it be for ever. And 
could that adaptation, so perfect, so absolute, so time-defy- 
ing, be the result of an accident, or natural result of merely 
natural forces, as Mr. St Clair implies ? And will he con- 
tend that the most perfect adaptations require no adapter, 
while asserting that the imperfect, evanescent, and miserable 
adaptations seen in man required for their production 
an almighty and intelligent god? To do so may be 
prime theology, but it is not philosophy, nor science, nor 
reason. 

Mr. St. Clair now admits that he cannot define deity. I 
suspected as much — he has no deity to define. Then why 
does he contend for what he does not understand ? Like 
the woman of Samaria, he " worships he knows not what." 
"A mother's affection is intended for the good of her off- 
spring," my opponent informs me. It is impossible that he 
can know that it is *^ intended" for anything ; that it does 
effect the good of her offspring, though not invariably, is at 
once conceded. What more does Mr. St. Clair know about 
it ? And what is a mother's hate " intended " for ? And 
this hate " owes its origin to the author of life." Rabbits 
frequently eat their young ; is that also at the instigation 
of deity ? Such arguments as my opponent deals in are 
not " Theistic facts," as he supposes ; they are merely 
superstitious fictions unworthy the respect of a man 
like Mr. St. Clair. To talk about deity caring for a 
mother's offspring is to me simply shocking. Who is 
it kills children in millions by measles, whooping cough, 
convulsions, fever, small-pox, by earthquake, flood and 
famine ? If there really does exist a deity, he kills millions of 
children every century by famine. Has Mr. St. Clair ever 
reflected on that fact ? Why, if a mother's love has any 
'< intention " at all, it is to defend her child as long as 
possible against the murderous attacks of this very deity, 
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who tiieefc aa at every iiiva atid '' seek:^ M kill 113 " at every 
etage of life. 

Will Mr, St. Clair givt3 mc ooe proved Tht-Utic fact m 
}na next? 




LETTER VI I L 

F'roffi MiE. ir, St, Clafk lo Mr. J, Sri^iES, 

EoBiNSON Crl'soe was puzded as to bis m hereabouts in iht 
gi"eftt oeeurij but be wfis able to explore las litfle inland; 
and lie ini^lit have iiuule canoe vifja^es and graduallj 
extended the area of his knowledge^ tbmigb hopeless uf 
inekiding all tlse woiitl. Mankind, io bke maaner, have 
mappt^d the solar syiitem^ and delved down to the Siluriaa 
rocks with their ft)s.*:il*(, and they fidd their knowletlge renl 
aud iiiJtfulj though it hrings tlicm no nearer to the beginning 
of lime or the bcsundunes ut" space. Our inability to com- 
prelieod the Infinite ia not a rcasoo for undervaluing the 
thing-^ with in our reaeh. It is fooLl^i to say \vq explain 
nolliiog, hecaiise we cannot fully understand the first origia* 
Things ure explained, in a degree which gives the mind 
some ;?Htisf action, wben we trace them back to their eauj^ea. 
The tmde winds, fur iustaocet are accounted for by tbe 
sun^s heat and the eartir& rotation : and this explanation is 
not rcudcnni inaccurate by pointing »jut that the eaiise of 
the earth's rotatioQ is not knowu, and that the sun's heat 
itself requires a^jcounling for. I, in my Crusoe fashion, 
explore, and am obliged to be content with something less 
than iiifmite knowledge. I trace some things to man's iatel- 
Itgeut action as their cause, and am convinced that certain 
fiteam-en^inesj pumps, microscope*^, &c., would not have 
existed but for his operatlou. I find other things which I 
can only explain by ascribing them to an intelligeuce whieh 
is not ruan*?;. The woiker is not seen, but the work is seen; 
a!id 1 know there must have been an architect of the buraan 
frame, as I know there mu^t have been a designer of 
Cologne cathedral. 

The human eye would he enough eviJence if 1 had no 
other. ** Was tbe eye constructed without skill in optics? *' 
ftsks that great matheraatiiiian, Sir Isaac NewtOQ^ — *' or th« 
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mt witboat knowledge of sounds ? " The argnmeat la a 
t]iotisand*fold stronger for regftrding the humao frame m a 
designed atnictnrc taking it as a wJiole ; for the eye stands 
to the body ooly a^ the east window to the cathedral The 
teeth are a beau tif til apparatus ^ Btirpassiog human inrin- 
tioDs, when we consider their growth, their enameUod pro- 
I tective covering, their oRice, and their position at tha 
^utr&ntie of the alimentary canal, in proximity to the 
tongue and tlie Bonrces of saliva, The valves in the blood- 
¥esse!B are fto manifestly plac;cd there with a view of securing 
the circulation of the hktod that Harvey inferred the Ci*ea- 
tor's intention, and i^o was guided to his discovery* It is a 
question which all great investigators ask — " What is the 
creative intentton in this arranfjeifttni ? " for they find it a 
clue to discovery, I must not linger over the human body : 
let Atheists read Paley, Brnufi^ham, and Bell, and some of 
them will give up their Atheism and take to refuting Mr. 
Symes's worn-out objections* Every creature is admirably 
adapted to its mode of life and to the element in which 
it lives. If we desired to give the body of a fish the best 
form for moving through the water we should have to 
fttsbion it as a solid of kaM r distance, ** A very tlifficult 
ehaiQ of mathematical reasoning, by means of the liighest 
branches of al;2;ebra, leads to a knowledge of the curve which, 
iiy revolving on its axis, makes a solid of this shape ... * 
and the curve reseuiblcs closely the face or head part of a 
li?h/' Let the youtig reader^ perplexed by Mr. 'Symes's 
objections, read more of this m Lord Brougham's '* Objcclsi 
Advantages and Pleasures of Science." The feathers of the 
wings of birds are found to be placed at the beat po&sible 
^ugle for asbiisting progress by their action on the air. In 
the Duke of Argyll's ** Reign of Law" there is a chapter 
concerniag the admirable mechanism of the bird's wing. A 
bird is heavier than the air in which it is sustained, aud it 
}m6 to make headway against a resisting atmosphere, Man's 
poor attempts to make wings usually result in the disaster 
of Imlac in Dr. Johnson^s '^ Rasselas " ; man's attempts to 
navigate the air by balloons are so poor that the Cuitoms 
OfBcers have no fear of being eluded. If we wish to see 
how niateiial laws can be so bent as to effect a designed 
purpose we must study the problem of a bird's flight. 
Leaving birds for iosccts, how marvellous it is that the 
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cabbage batter fly should always lay its eggs on the cabbage, 
tbe leaves of wblcli are so suited for the nourish inoDt of thfi 
young gruba, and will be bo much relished ! That butter- 
fly bos DO taste for cabbage leaves itself^ and it will Dot live 
to see its offspnng, yet its instioct^ — which is uot of its own 
creation — guides it arigbt. These are samples of Theistic: 
facts J in one departmeot. When IMJr. Symes has dealt with 
them I can furnisb more. 

in my Crusoe fashion, I discern an iutelligeoce at work 
which is not mj own, nor that of my brother man, whirh 
immensely transcends mine and hisj though, with ray Criisue 
limitations, I have not tbe means of deciding ihe measure 
of its greatnesSi T discern a worker^ whether infiuite or 
not — a worker operating under conditions, whether the eon- 
ditions be self-imposed or not. He accuiupli^hes uiftnj 
thiogs which I can appreciate ; He seema to be working 
out greater purposes which I do but dimly gra^p. 

As an evolutionist I discern something of a purpose 
running through the ages, independent of the will of kings 
and legislators, I perceive a gradual advance to higher 
platforms of life, at present culminatiog in man. JMan did 
not come until the earth had been prepared for him, and 
stores of coal end iron laid up for his use. Apparently he 
could not come without lower creatures preceding him ; 
because he had to be born from them. As a race, we have 
had to go through our schooling, for in no other way could 
we become educated ; our struggle with difficulty makes 
men of us, unless we neutralise it by taking the discipline 
sulkily. Had the Creator been perpetually at our elbow ta 
do our lessons for us, to work for us while we slept, and to 
help us over all stiles, we should never have attained intel- 
leetual manhood and moral strength. Man is progressing 
still, and therefore will be a nobler creature by and hyG. 
His surroundings are subject to an evolution and improve- 
ment, which advances part passu with himself. He himself 
is the Creator's latest- fashioned and best- adapted instru- 
ment for effecting these desirable adaptations, commiaaioned 
to carry oa and carry out gome of the highest purposes of 
God. It is a great thing to be conscious of this ; and I am. 
bold to say that thousands of good people are conscious of 
communion with a Higher Soul, of inspirations received 
from him, and of tasks assigned by him, the -aceomplish-i^ 
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DWiit of which Li another phrase for co-operation with Iiim 
ivod doing his will on earths 

This Divinj© Worker seems to be liDiited by ** the con- 
ditions of aU work/' As regards ourselves and our own 
work, we canoot conceive how we could live at all in a 
dreamy, shifting, chance world, not subject to fixed con- 
ditions. We are finite and conditioned, and cannot realise 
an utterly different kind of eKiBtence. It would follow from 
this alone that anything which the Greater may do with us 
or for us must be conformable to the conditions of the 
world we live in if it is to be comprehensible to us» Although, 
therefore, He be great beyond all assignable limits, he must 
necessarily look limited to us. Where we see him operating 
we see him making use of natural forces, moulding and 
directing them. The natural forces in themselves are neither 
moral nor immoral — steam, electricity, and strychnine have 
no conscience, and are not to be blamed or praised for their 
effects. They may be turned to good uses or to bad uses — 
etrychnine to poison or to relieve, steam to work a locomo- 
tive or propel a murderous bullet. We infer a worker and 
his moral character from the use made of natunil forces, 
ftir* Symes does not distinguish between forces worki ag 
blindly and forces working under intelligent direction, but 
insists on ascribing all results to God, or else none. This 
is not what I discern, for I perceive that some things have 
been contrived by some Intelligence , and of other things I 
do not perceive it. 

An enlightened evolutionist ought to know that ** Evil " 
IS *' Good in the making." It has been so in the past, 
again and again. Perfect goodness is producing more and 
more good constantly (evil, as Spencer shows, is evanes- 
cent) and may probably produce infinite good in the course 
of time* But Mr, Symes is not content to have it produced^ 
he wants his bread before the cake is baked. 

Mr. Symes fioishes his last by asking " WOl I give him one 
proved Theistic fact?" Well, something depends upon 
what u allowed to be *^ proof," and that again depends upon 
whether you have to convince a man of common sense or a 
man of uncommon obstinacy. If folk possess eyes it is no 
guaraok'e that light will reach their minds, if they choose 
to live in a camera obscura. My opponent closes the shutters 
a.ud then complains that things arc dark. What can I do 
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witb a nmn who does not believe that ejes are given him 
to see with ? On the same prmt-iple his fiicul lies are not 
given him to enable him either to reason coirectly or to 
iinder^taDd ar^ments. Perhaps I oii^ht not to be surprised 
tlmt my proofs are thrown awaj^ upon him. 4 

1 have noticed in going through a cut-glass manufactory 
that although the workmen are skilful and the procesj^es are 
ingenious by which the ertide ^* metal** is blown, annealed, 
ground on wheels of iron for the pattern, and on wheels of 
stone and wood for smooth in g^ and polishiog — I have noticed 
that accidents are liable to occur at every stage^ and some 
few cruets, wine-glasses, decanters, etc., get broken and 
thrown into the waste tub. But if 1 want to see what is 
being produced, and was designed before it was manufac^ 
turedn, I go not to the waste *tuh| but to the show-room. 
Certainly even a fractured salt*cellar in the w^aste-tub 
would show design~*a fonfiatice design accideuUy bnulked^ 
not a design to produce fracture and ivaste— but a wise man 
will rather go to the show- room, Mr- Symes, I imagine, 
would go to the waf^te-tub and refuse to see anything out- 
side of it. He invites us to contemplate blind eyes^ rotten 
teeth and people suffering from cancer. He assures us that 
had a beneficent Creator made our eyes He would have 
ensured their good performance. I should reply that He 
does so. "Not iu all cases, '^ says ray querulous friend, 
** why 1 fiud squiuiing eyes aud blind eycs» and here are 
ophthalmic institutions ! '' True^ man*s heart of pity leads 
hini to he ah Man's intelligence enables him to understand 
something of optics. In both respects he is growing up in 
the ways of his Heavenly Father, The modest Newton 
admired the Divine skill in optics: but Mr. Symes clainaa 
to "know more of optics himself," and to be able to teach 
the Creator liis business. The eye ^"^ ought to Iiave been made 
not of water, jelly, and soft fibres, but of hard and tough 
matenal.'* Surely Alphouso of Castile has come back agaio. 
That moaarch said that had he been of the privy council of 
the Deity he could have advised the formation of the solar 
system on a better plan I Had he aid tliis conceruing the 
actual solar system instead of agninst the fal^e system of 
Ptolemy, it would have been irrcvercDt, not to say blaspbe> 
IT OTIS. I count it rather inconsistent in Mr. Symes to want 
auy jyca at all^ as he thinks they were not made to see with 
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and are aa endless bother, Ferhapi the hard and tough ones 
which he would flubstitute would be faulty in their re- 
iracttoB (for all work is conditioned by the materia)). 
Can my opponent assure me that it would not be so ? Has 
he got any of these eyes ready-made, and do they answer 
perfectly ? or ifi this an empty boa&t of his about improviug 
upon the Creator's work ? I doubt not that there is a good 
reason for employing soft humors and delicate fibres in the 
eye, and then I admire the care and wisdom which have 
provided so well for the protection of such a delicate organ, 
by the po.^ition given to it, in a bony socket defended by lids 
and lashes and ramparts. " But the eye lacks achromatism, 
and has the defect of astigmatism, and follows the pattern 
of inferior spectacle -glasses in having two curves in the 
cornea,*' Rather random assertions these ; take for instance 
the first. Chromatism is color-ism ; a double convex lens 
or magnifying glass causes objects to appear witb rainbow- 
colored fringes. This was a defect for a long time in 
telescopes, and telescopes free from the defect are called 
achromatic. Well, are we troubled and inconvenienced by 
seeing these colored fringes when we use the naked eye ? 
Is any reader oouseious of it ? Now what is the fact ? All 
telescopes were defective in this particular, and Sir L 
Newton liad said that there could be no remedy, until it 
occurred to an ingenious optician that the difficulty must 
TiBve been overcome by the Maker of the eye. So he 
examined the eye till he discovered how it was overcome, 
aod then by imitation of the Creator's method invented the 
first achromatic telescope. I would call my opponent's 
attentiou to this, but I suppose it is of no use ; he will 
persist in regarding the eyes as clumsy workmanship and iu 
complaining that they are palmed off upon us whether we 
like it or not. The traveller Vambocy mentions that in 
Bokhara they punish slaves by gouging out their eyes. Mr- 
^ymes, to be consistent, ought not to protest against the 
^cruelty, t^ioee in his estimation it involves no loss, and the 
■chief craelty is in having the eyes thrust upon us. But in 
^n!>wer to his astounding assertion that the eye is not 
i*espectable workmanship and that the best telescopes far 
l^ranscend it as optical instruments, ft is sufficient to say 
i^litttwiican see with otir eyes^ unaided by telescopes, whereas 
^ure canoot see with telescopes unaided by eyes. 
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Mj oppoDCDt not ooly damns his eyeB^ bat curses hii 

teetli* First beeaurfe he is bom without them! On his 
theory tliis ought to be an advantage, so far as it goes. But, 
eonsiderjng' that other beautiful provision of the beneficent 
Creator, which supplies a fountain of mDk for the infant 
Jip.^ to draw from, teeth are not only not required for a milk 
diet, hut would be inconvenient to the motben Then Mr. 
Symes cries out, ^* We cut them in misery 1 ** He is alwayi 
afraid of a little puiu. "The first Fet are not permanent*^ 
Ko, hecfiu-e the child will grow, the jaws will len^then^ and 
there will be room enough for larger teeth, and for thirty- 
two instead of twenty. Jlr, Symes, as a child, had less 
jaw ; which remiods me, however, of a pun made by John 
Hunter J the famous surgeon. While he was once lecturing, 
and pointing out that in the higher animals the jaw is 
shorter, while the intelligence, of course, ifi greater, his 
pupilj^ were chattering nonsense to one another. *' Gentle- 
men," Biiid Hunter, *^let us have more intellect and less 
jaw ! " I don't know whether those young men had attained 
their wisdom.- teeth, Mr* Sjnies ib annoyed that even the 
second set of teeth are subject to neui'algia and decay • 
This he considers a great Atheistic fact» The evil appa- 
ralus of the teeth is thrust upon us in the same cruel 
manner as our clumsily-made eyes, and we may any day 
have an attack of neuralgia. At length, however^ the 
teeth decay and leave us, and then wliat do we do ? Why, 
it appears, we have to go to the expense of a new set, so 
essential are they^ and this is made an additional subject of 
complaint ! By the hye^ I suppose I must not pass over the 
que;stion put' — what should I say if a dentist supplied me 
with teeth that ached? I should say that he was cleverer 
than any other dentist I hod met with, for the aching was 
proof that he had connected the teeth with nerves, and madti 
them live, I should say I wita glad to have living teeth in 
I my mouth, instead of dead ivory, and that I was satisfied 

the teeth were contrived for me to eat with, while their very 
occasional aching was only an unpleasant incident, and per- 
haps brought on by my own folly. Careful people will not 
often catch cold in the face, and good, moral people vnM not 
BO devote themselves to Yenua and mercury that their teeth 
fall out. 

Let UB come to adaptations. Of course I am not going 
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to be pinned to any de fill ill ou wLlcIi makes arlapUtioa tlie 
fame tbiag as di^?<igD. Some aduptatious maj not be 
designed, Tbere*s a distinction Id be drawn belweeo mere 
fitness to produce a result , and purposive Htness which intends 
to secure tbe result. But Mr. Symes as usual does not 
perceive distinction.^ which make all the difference. He 
eaye thai water is adapted for drowning and fire for burning. 
Granted! h u t are t b c y pu rp ose ly ada p ted , d eli be rately 
designed and fitted f Thi.s id the very e^&euce of the question. 
When the jeweller s boy drops a watch, gravity and ** the 
law of falling bodies *' are adapted to siua^h it ; but that is 
an accidental adaptation, not to be compared with the 
adaptation of part to part in the eons true Li on of the watch 
— not to be cotupared with it, but rather contrasited, 
HumpLy-Dumpty had a grenl full, and the egg thus i^ mashed 
could not fiay that gravity was unaditpted to produce the 
result ; but compare this with the purposive adaptation of 
an egg, as I will now epitouil^e it from Professor Owen's 
lecture on ** Design.'' An e^g h nuide convex and dome* 
like, to hear the weight of the sitting bird. It contaioij a 
whiti^ab spot, which is the germ, in which the ilevelopmeiit 
of the chick begins. The germ i^ oo one tside of the yolk, 
quite near to the shell, for it is ucces&ary that it shoultl be 
brought as clo^e as possible to the hot brooding skin of the 
iitting hen. Now it is a fact that though you take nss many 
eggs as you please, and turn them about as often its you 
like, you will always find this opaque white spot at the 
middle of the uppermost surface of the yolk. IIuntcT com- 
pftred this pluenonienon to the movements of the needle to 
the pole. Of course there is an apparatus which secures 
this result ; but it in an apparatus, a piece of nmcbinery. 
** As the vital Hre burns up, organic material is reduced to 
carbon ; a membrane, over which the blood spreml:^ in a 
net-work of minute vessels, like a gill or lung, then cxiends 
from the emhj^yo to the inner side of the f^hell, betuecn it 
and the white ; the shell is made porous to allow the air 
access to thi;^ temporary respiratory organ \ and the oxygen 
combining with the carbon, it exhales kh carbonic acid. As 
the chick approaches the period of its extrication, it is able 
to breathe by its proper lungs» and in the vemcft acitSj or 
collection of air at the great end of the ^gg^ it tinds the 
wherewithal to begin its feeble inspirations, and to utter the 
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low chirp which may be heiird just before it chips the shell. 
And how does it elfect this ? B7 means of a hard knob 
specially formed upon the eud of the upper beak, and which, 
after it has dono its work, disappears." All this appears to 
me something very diJfer^Dt from the adaptedness of the 
hard ground to bi-eak the egg if it falls ; but Mr, Symes 
would have us believe that the adaptation is of the eaiue 
sort ! His words are^ *^ It cannot be denied that the pro^ 
cesses of decay and deat ruction show as perfect adaptation 
of means to ends as processes which result in life." 

He argues that if anything is designed, earthquakes, 
plagues, cancer, etc., are designed to cause pain, and must 
be regarded as proving a malignant God. But can he show 
that the fitness or adaptation in these agencies ia purposive ? 
I can see design in an infernal machine ; oh yea 1 but I am. 
uot convinced that earthquakes are an infernal arrangement, 
much less that teeth are a diabolical invention because 
they sometimes ache* The adaptedness of the teeth for 
maj^tication bears the appearance of a good purpose ; the 
adaptedness of an earthquake to rock down houi^es is 
not clearly purposive at all. There are influences of 
destruction and of decay, I admit; but the coustrnctive 
operations are what I see design in. If I don't attribute 
the former to God, my opponent must not object, since he 
does not either. 

I have a word to say which muH be fatal to this idea 
that the forces of decay and destruction are purposive, if 
any are^ and prove a malignant deity. A malignant deity- 
finding pleasure in destruction, would soon destroy every- 
thing. But, in fact J the agencies which build up are 
stronger than the agencies which destroy; construction 
gains upon decay, good gains upon evil. For evil is evanes- 
cent as Herbert Spencer shows, in a chapter which Mr. 
Symes will not deal with. Even if destruction had to be 
ascribed to a destroying deity, construction would have to be 
ascribed to a deity engaged in building up. Then, as the 
same being would hardly buill up with one hand and destroy 
with the other, Mr. Symes would be landed in Dualism, or 
the old Persian belief in two Gods. The further fact that 
construction h gaining upon decay, good gaining upon evil^ 
would force him to admit that the good deity was the 
Gtronger. The way out of thi-s difficulty is only to be found 
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in Theism aa X advocate it — one God, operating under con- 
ditioQSi Ooe proof and test of this Theism coaBists in the 
fact that evil and decay do not carry purpose on the face of 
thenif while organised adaptations do. 

If the reader grasps this fact he will see through my 
opponent's curious attempt to turn my argument round and 
make it appear equally good for proving the existence of a 
malignant deity. He .suggests such a being, ** laboring 
under conditions " which prevent infinite evil from being 
effected at once, but *' working by various agencies to remove 
all good from his universe.'^ He does not seem to see 
that this implies a universe of ^' good " to begin with, and 
that this is another form of his irrational demand that the 
finished thiug should exist before (he crude and unwrought, 
the perfect work before there lias been time for its elabora- 
tion. He wants his cake before it is baked, before the flour 
IS kneaded, before the wheat is grown. 



LETTER IX, 

From Mu. J. Svmes io Mu, G. St. Clair. 

Mr» St. Claih says he " knows " there must have been 
au '* architect of the human frame," as he knows there 
must have been "a designer of Cologne Cathedral." Well, 
then, the human frame must be an architectural production, 
or building. Of what Order, of what Style ig it ? I never 
saw it described in any book on Architecture : how is that ? 
So baseless is my opponent's Theism that he confounds 
language in order to support it. If he will prove that 
man's frame is an architectural structure, I will prove 
Cologne Cathedral to be a mushroom, of an edible sorLj too. 
Mr. St. Clair having no case, no real god, no facts to 
support his superstition, cherishing a blind belief in an 
impossibility, resorts to the unconscious legerdemain of 
deceiving himself and his readers by the use of poetical and 
mythical language^ in which the distinction between natural 
objects and human manufactures is ignored, and a potato 
is dubbed a building and a building designated a turnip. 
This is what the ** Design argument" resolves itself into; 
sod under its witchery, men, not atherwit^e unfair or 
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illo^iraK run tbrougli fHnta^tic mazes of bewildertnenti 
vainly persusvdinfr theri^selvea that they aro reason iujOf, when 
they are only floiinderin^r in ** Serborvian boj^s," following 
the Thcifltin will-fy-the-wisp, manifestly beDig^hted and lost, 
and yet assuring you with tlie utmost gravity that they and 
they alone are perfectly self-poasesspd and well know their 
whoreabouts^ and whither they are tending. 

With Mr. St. Clair, teeth are yet a beautiful apparattis 
def^Tgncd and inJeuded for ma^tlciition. Has he never 
retli^i!ted that DUtritton is totally independent of ma^^ticatioa 
and teeth in eountless millions of bDings ? The child lives 
without teeth, so does many an oM man ; sheep and cows 
have no front teeth in the upper jaw ; the whale, the 
dugGug, the oruithorhynchus, a iit- eaters, and all birds are 
destitute of teeth. If presence of teeth argues design, what 
does their ab^enee argue ? If god gives a man teeth to eat 
with, I presume he means him to eease eating when he 
destroys thein. Instead of that, my opponent and other 
irreverent and disohedient Thcists, either niLsumlerstanding 
or disregarding the divine intimation, rush away to the 
rlenti.^t and get other teeth wherewith to obstruct the divine 
intentions I Will he explain his eonduct? 

Of course, T admit that nature can in some departments 
Immensely exceed man, but that does not prove any exis- 
tence fihore natnre. The valves of the blood-vessels are 
manifestly placed there to j^ ecu re the circulation of the 
blood, says my opponent. He might as well affirm that a 
rirer-bed is manifestly placed where it is to secure the flow 
of the riv^er that way. Which existed first, rivers or river- 
beds ? Which existed lirst, valves or blood-circulation ? 
There is in the animal world abundant circulation without 
valves or veins. The cetacean?^ (whales, dolphins, porpoises, 
&c.) have no valves in their veins ; and yet, I presume, 
their blood circulates as w^ell a-^ ours. Circulation goes on 
ill a speck of protoplasm wiiere there is no strueture at all. 
Even in organisms, the heart may he very diverse, and yet 
serve the owner as well as wo are served. In frogs, toads, 
&c., there is but one ventricle ; in most fish there is but one 
auricle and one ventricle j in the lancelet there is but a 
single tube. But their blood circulates as well as ours. 

Had Mr. St. Clair's deity felt any deep concern for 
human welfare, he would have placed, had it occurred to 
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liim, valves in the deep arteines, so that the poor wretch 
who ruptures one of them should not bleed to death. 

I grew out of Paley, Brougham, and Bell's theology years 
ago. What naturalist or physiologist to-day shows any 
respect to their crude Design argument ? Besides, Mr. St 
Olair has no right to refer to them ; his god is not theirs — 
theirs was almighty and infinitely wise; his a poor puny 
thing for whom his single high priest is ever making 
apologies. 

If every creature were adapted, "admirably " or not, "to 
the element in which it lives," it would never die. Geological 
strata furnish absolute proofs that no creatures, no race of 
creatures, were ever yet " admirably adapted to their con- 
^litions." Whole races have died out. Will my opponent 
kindly explain? Has he ever read of famines, coal-pit 
disasters, earthquakes? What sort of a world does he live in? 
Has he never passed a shambles or a cemetery ? Do the 
creatures of his marvellously concocted god die of excessive 
adaptation to their environments, or what? 

The fish is of just the right shape — the solid of least 
resistance fits it for its element. This looks learned and 
imposing. But are all inhabitants of t'he water of one shape? 
How is the solid of least resistance realized in the spermaceti 
whale, with its big, blunt, square-fronted head? In the 
hammer- head ? In the " Portuguese man-of-war? " In 
tho^e slow ones that fall a prey to tho swift ? Mr. St. Clair 
reminds me of thai venerable ladj who coulc! jQOt ButHciently 
ad mi re the wisdom of god in making rivers run down hill 
and along the valleys, That^ eertainly, is a very atrong 
proof of divine existence; for rivei^ would run the other 
way if there were no god^ just as surely ¥\^ fishes would be 
of divers sliapes^ instead of being all of one pattern sla thej 
now are, if there were not a god to make them all in his own 
image. 

The feathers of a bird's wings are placed, I am informed, 
at the "best possible angle for assisting progress*/* etc 
And cold la fouud in the best possible conditions for freezing 
the early biids and blossoms and for killing men and children 
exposed to it. Heat is well adapted to warmlog puiposes, 
Had there been no god, heat would probably freeze things^ 
and frost wonld rofist, boil, or burn them, Tliere is as much 
design in the one case as in the other, Mr. St. Clair maj 
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next tell US the desigQ in the wiogs of a peugum, a moa^ or 
an apteryx. 

The cabbage butterfly deposits its eggs by instinct, says my 
opponeot How does he know tbat sight or smell does not 
guide it ? Has he consulted the insect ? What is LastiDct ? 
And what right has Air. St. Claires god to destroy my cabbages 
by the disgusting caterpillars which spring from those eggs ? 
Gardeners kill thoife caterpillars by myriads every year ; but 
the real destroyer of our gardens is Mr. St. Claires god. 
Whose iostiact or instigation leads the ichneumoD to deposit 
its eggs right in the body of a caterpillar, so tbat its^ 
marderous brood should eat up their living host ? Whose 
iastiDct guides the tapeworm to a human body ? Whose 
instinct g a ides the locusts to lay waste a country and produce 
a famine ? 

My opponent says that butterflies aod other objects men- 
tioned in his second paragraph are '* e ana plea of theistic 
fact*!/' So much the worae for deity and Theism, if true, I 
hnd supposed J however, that Mr* St. Clair knew the differ- 
euce between Theology and Natural Science ! Must I 
enlighten him ? The eye and the circulation of the blood 
are anatomieal and physiological facts, not Tlieistic j birds^ 
and fishes are subjectjij in zoology, and insects belong to the 
sub -scien ce of e n torn ology * C annibalisin Ls as much , p oss i bly 
more, a Theistie fact aa any yet named. Though if my 
opponent will claim for his god the credit of creating aU 
noxious and destructive pests, including fleas, bugs, tape- 
worms, etc, J I suppose an Atheist need not complain. 

What my opponent says of '* discerning an intelligene& 
at work," a " worker * p . . whether infinite or not," a 
" purpose running through the ages," etc.» is no doubt 
borrowed from one of his discourses ; and sure I am it 
edified all the devout who listened to it. But discussion i& 
not a devotional exercise exactly, and I must beg him ta^ 
translate those Liturgical scraps into plain language, 
specially that about the ** purpose running through the 
ages." The language is good ; I wonder if the purpose is, 
I am in a fever- heat of anxiety to hear what it is my 
opponent discerns, whether anyone else may get a glimpse 
of it — at not too great a coat* The man that can *' di^cera 
a purpoi^e ruoniog through the ages" of human history 
must be either very much clearer sighted or immenseljr 
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liifiic Niipcrstilioua tlmn anjone that I know. Tndeerl, I 
niiist, till yvidiTiee he foprheominpf^ regarJ tlie boast aa 
nnHiln;; more than a rlietork-nl floll^i^h. Is Jtr. St. Clair a 
rliiirvoyant, 1 wrinilpr\ or siibject to secoDd sight ? 

**Ti!an," we are gravely tohl/'rJhl oot corne until the earth 
had bee n p re pared for him/' N e i t her d id the tap e worm , t i 1 1 
man bad been prepared for him. Tt is worthy of iiote» too, thai 
piekpocket.^^ forgerjtj swindlers^ fort uoe tell ers-^ inquisitors, 
aristocrats, and vermin geDerally ** did not come till the 
earth bad been prepared for them." And, who would credit 
it? there never was a chimney sweep till chimneys existed ! 
In that fact *^ I diicern " a profound " purpono '* of a two- 
fold natnre; — ^Ist* Cbioineya were intended and desi*»ned to 
be swept, and to this end divine Providence made coals 
black and sooty, else sweeps would never have had any 
work; 2nd, lie made the sweeps in order to clear the floes 
of their foulness, 51 r. St. Chiir may close his eyes to these 
facts iiF, long as he p leasees ; they are The is tic facts — if any 
6ueb exist, and are a most remHrkahle proof of design and 
intelbVenfe. It was jtLSt as impoasible for man to antedate 
hh necrst^ary epoch, or to poiitpone it, as for sweeps to pre- 
redo diimneys. Man's coming was the natural and inevit- 
able outcome or result of all the phenomena that preceded 
him in \ik ou'u line of development. You have no better 
proof that water is a natural product than that man is such, 
lie bad no intelligent creator, nor w^as one required. Man 
iga nalund, not superuBtural, pbosnomenon. His so-called 
ijreator Is really his creation, a fancy j a bngbearj and 
nothing mure. It is high time for Atheist^^ I tbink, to 
cease l>eating about the bush, and tell tho Tbeist bluntly 
thai his ^od-^ are figments neither useful nor ornamental, 
I be offspring of ignorance, fear, and slavery — to-day mere 
grim and ciiri<ni3 survivals of the epochs when superatition 
was unchecked in its growth and sway, 

Mv. tSt* Clair at length takes relugc in inspiration and 
infallihility, '' I am hold to ebj^'' says be, ** that tbou.^ands 
of good people are conscious of communion with a higher 
soul, of inspirations received from him, and of tasks assigned 
by him." Here my opponent chooses for hb comrades the 
phrenzied prophets and prie^^tesses of ancient superstitions ; 
the hysterical nuns who converse with Mary atLourdea and 
where not; Johanna Soulhcott, Joseph Bmith Edward 
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Irvingi Brigbam Youag, Mother Girling, ei hoe gemtM 
omne^ wlio&e name \a legion, whose ** iospirfttions '' and god- 
given ** tajiks '* have been ** thick m autumoal leaves in 
Yallombrosa," and have included every abaurtlity and every 
crime known to hifitory. What baa god not " inspired ?'* 
Wbat has he not imposed as a to^k? ^^I could a tale 
unfold/' but apace forbids- 

Will my opponent name one syllable of truth or an origmal 
idea that either he or any other person ever derived from 
"inspiration" or in *'^comnnunioii *' with this higher fioul? 
Ah, me ! This world is very wonderful. Socrates had a 
daemon, Pro^pero wes served by Ariel, Faii^t htid his Mephi- 
Btophele-s and Mr. St* Clair has hia *' higher soul," spelt with 
initial capitals \ This higher soul of his — ^I may speak 
with some authority — is but himself, in dim, shadowy, and 
niagnified ouiline, a very Brocken Spectre, projected on tha 
soft clouds of his superstition. 1 once had the disease 
badly, but recovered long since. Do not de.^pair, goi^d sir ; 
the rising sun of common -sense and healthy Atheistic 
thought will soon fling his powerful beams on the very spot 
where your magnified and ghostly shadow now aits, and the 
misL^ which form the throne of your deity will rarify and 
vanish along with the occupant ! 

But to claim inspiration is to claim infallibility. If you 
are j^ure you have communion with some one^ to discuss the 
question of his existence, to ask if belief in it is ratio oal, are 
"highly im pro per — you have settled the matter by fact, and 
there is an end of it. There is no arguing with an inspired 
man ; nor eboiild he himself attempt reason, it is utinecea- 
eary. Au iospired man should merely dogmatiae^ — as Mr. 
St* Clair does. He never argues, he merely states, I under- 
stand him now ; he ia weak in logic, but invincible in 
faith. Men who hold communion with higher souls rarely 
argue well. The reason is obvious: — no man that can 
reason well and has a good case ever thinks of rushing into 
inspiration. Inspiration is the despair of logic ; it is the 
refuge of those who are bankrupt of reason. Mr. St. Clair 
must no more grumble with the Pope and his infallibility ; 
he claims it too, and for exactly the same reasons. Had 
the Pope been able to prove his other claims, he would have 
had no excuse for claiming infallibility and ** communion 
with the higher souls." Just so, if Mr. St Clair had been 
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able to make out even a passable, lame, blind, and limping 
case in this discussion, we should have heard nothing about 
inspiration and " conpcioupness *' of deity. 'Any devout 
worshipper can extort just as much real inspiration from 
old clouts and mouldy bones as my opponent derives from 
his god. Of course there is no arguing with this new 
Moses — ^he is up among the crags of Sinai contemplating his 
god, speaking to him face to face, reflecting on his feet, or 
viewing other " parts " of his splendid person. I hope he 

I will publish his inspirations when he descends. 

? I should not show any respect to Mr. St. Clair were I to 

j notice some few sentences in his letter, one close to the end 

for example. No man not near his wit's end could permit 
himself deliherately to publish that about gouging out 
eyes, &c. 

Lastly, Mr. St. Clair has written four out of his six 
letters, and yet no shadow of a Theistic fact. Assertions 

I — ^bold enough many of them — we have had in abundance, 

but no sound reasoning, no evidence of a divine existence 
yet. Is he reserving his arguments and facts for his last 
letter, and does he intend to overwhelm me then without 
leaving me the possibility of reply? I should like to know 
what his god is. Has he not yet made up his mind about 

• him ? ____^ 

^' PosTSCRiPTUM. — ^I have now, Friday evening, seen the 

^' conclusion of Mr. St. Clair's long letter. I understood 

••' . we were to confine ourselves to two columns and a-half each 

^' letter; but here is one from my opponent of nearly ^ve 

f; columns. If his logic were equal to the length of his 

'^ epistles, I should soon be hors de combat, but the logic is in 

^\ the inverse ratio of the cubes of the lengths, and so I have 

:^ but little to do. 

D'^ The flrst sentence of his supplement seems very much like 

i^' swearing. I do not " damn eyes " or ** curse teeth ; " I 

I^^ point out their faults and thus damn their maker, if there be 

itj one. All I have done is to employ fair and honest criticism 

ii respecting the manufactures of this new deity manufactured 

M^ by Mr. St. Clair. The really good things of Nature I no 

iiiJ^ more ignore nor despise than my opponent ; I merely show 

1)6(5 what sort of a god he has, if he has one. The excuses and 
apologies he makes for his most unfortunate deity sufficiently 
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ihow tliat Mr, St. Clair feeb w!ial I my tttiil cannot reiuW 
my criticisms, Thi.^ is all I ties ire of him. He cannot deny 
my factJ^ nor eaD he successfully defend hu ponr god upon 
one single point, except by representing him a^ being weuk 
to contempt. Why contend for sueli a god? 

Considering how much Mr. Hi. Clair can write without 
Baying anything to the point, how long are his letterSj how 
weak his argnments^ how many bis words, how few his facta, 
and how pointless even those are which he prodnceSjit seems 
to me that Hnnter s joke about the *^ Jaw ** should have 
been reserved for his own behoof* I have nothing at all to 
do with tiie size of the jaw. If the deity made the jaw too 
email for its purpose, my opponent will need to make another 
apology for him. I beg to aski could Mr. St. Clair*s deity 
have made the jaw and teeth so that they could grow at an 
equal rate, or could he not? Could he have given every 
person a good set of teeth that would do their work without 
aching, or could he not ? Does he know when producing a 
set of teeth that they will begin to decny almost as soon aa 
completed ? Does he intend theni to do so? Does he intend 
them to give pain, or not? I ask the same about the eyea* 
Does this poor deily know when mtiking a pair of blind eyes 
that they will never see? Does he intend them to see, or 
not? Mr, St. Clair will not answer these queationa; his 
false position will not allow him. 

He would like a dentist who could give him an aching set 
of teeth ! I have long suspected him of joking, now I am 
sure of it. If two of his new teeth pinched hia gum, he 
would return to the dentist to have them rectitied. It iji 
only when Quixotically defending his poor god that be 
pretends to despise pain. It seems to me very heartless to 
speak of *' Yen us and Mercury '■ as he does when he must 
know that many people, children for example, who devote 
theuiHclves to neither, suffer horrible pain both in connexion 
with teeth and eyes — ay, every organ of the body» la 
human suffering a thing to be joked with? Evidently 
'^commimion with that higher soul" whom he supposes to 
have mnde this dreadful world, has produced its natural 
eiTects and rendered my opponent callous to the sufferinga 
around him. Of course, it is only when the spirit of tha 
lord is upon him and he ri^cs in wrath to do battle for hia 
deity tlmt he feels no sympathy for human pain. It was 
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converge with fancied dei'tiGa that led to all the atrocif;^ 
of the middle a^sB. ODce believe in a god that indicts pain^ 

that tnflites people deformed, sickly, that afflict-? them with 
all the horrible diseaeee that ^mh is lieir to, and you make 
light of all pain but your own, out of sympathy for your 
god and in acquioscence with hi& supposed iotentioD;^. This, 
' I fear, m my opponent's condition. Duricg this discussion 
he has persevered in ignoring suffering, and has spoken of 
aU evils as if they were dea*bitefi. It is, I am Eure, his 
irrational Theism that makes him do so. 

The egg is descanted upon by ray opponent, AVeXl, did it 
never occur to him that, here^ as in every other case he can 
mentioQ^ the creator, if mch there be, must have made the 
7UC€s.nit/ for his desif^ and adaptation before meeting that 
necessity by contrivances? Yoong are produced in a great 
variety of w^ays. Was it necessary that eggs should be 
laid and then brooded over for w^eeks by the bird ? If so, 
whence came that neccseity ? And does the deity know 
when he is i^o carefully constructing an egg that it will 
never be laid ? that fowl and egg will both die and rot 
together ? Or does he know that Mr, St Clair will eat 
it for breakfast? What a silly deity to manufacture such 
count less milhons of egg^^ eggs of fishes, and eggs of fowls, 
for tlie purpose of developing them into animals, when he 
knows all the while that only a very few of them can 
possibly reach their destination 1 if he does not know their 
destiny, he must be equally contemptible, 

IMr, St. Clair tries to establish a distinction between 
a mere fitness to produce a result, and purposive fitness 
which intends to secure the result. This is a bold flight. 
He won't be *' pinned to definitions/* but he will assume 
ability to dislioguish between accidents and purposed events 
in Nature, I presume his *' communion with the higher 
soul ** must have been exeeediDgly close to authorise him to 
speak thus» Is he the grand vizier of his deity, or who ? 
Does he suppose his god would overdo his adaptation? 
The destrtictive forces and processes of nature are juat as 
much organised and arranged for the set purpose of destroy- 
ing as anything that can be named. To the point r Does 
Mr. 8t. Clair argue or hold that all pain is accidental ? 
That death is not iotended, not designed? Will he venture 
to give a direct answer to these questions ? Are the teeth 
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of eats, tigera, lions, etc,, less evidently adapted to thair 
work of killing than the egg for its supposed iateiiiion ? la 
an earthquake less adapted to the destruction of life than 
warroth and eggs are to produce or extend it ? Is a famine 
leas adapted to destroy than a harvest to sustain ? Is the 
Spring more fit to produce blosaoms than the frost is to nip 
them ? 

No ; a malignant deity would nat at once destroy every-^ 
thing, for two reasons : Ist. He might be too weak, as Mr. 8 1, 
Clair*s is ; 2nd, He would lose most of his horrible plea-^ure. 
Maliguanoy would do just what my opponent's god is doing, 
raise up generation after generation, aa long as he is ahio, 
for the gratification of torturing and destroying them* No 
doubt, if Theism be at all rational^ Dualism is the only 
logical form it can take. I am neither Monotheist nor 
Duotheist: the whole belief appears to me so irrational and 
absurd that I cannot think that civilised mea of to-day 
would be swayed by it, were their minds not perverted in 
that direction in early life. 

Indeed, it vastly surprises me to find a partial sceptics, 
like my opponent, resuscitating the Design Argument, 
which the '' Bridgewater Treatises '* so long ago elaborated 
to death. I wish he would say a word or two on the tape- 
worm, the trichina^ and other pests. It is so delightfully 
amusing to me to hear a Theist e:spatiatiog on the goodness 
of deity as displayed in the evils of life I *' Evil and decay 
do not carry purpose on the face of them, while organised 
adaptations do." Indeed ! What would become of all new 
organisms if the old were not cleared oE. by decay and 
death? Beasts, birds, and fishes of prey^ are not then 
organised to destroy ? The wings of the hawk, the legs of 
the tiger, the shape and tail of the dolphin were not 
organised to enable them to dentroy their prey ? The smut^ 
a fungus that destroys wheat, the dry rot, barnacles that 
eat ships to destruction, locusts, caterpillars, phylloxera, 
the tmpma 7nmc<Sy a fungus that kilb flies, the boln/fis 
bassianaj a fungus which attacks the silkworms, and reduced 
the annual production of cocoons in France between the 
years 1853 and 1865 from 65,000,000 to 10,000,000; ther 
potato disease, which caused such suffering and misery in 
Ireland — these fungi are not organised, Mr. St. Clair, by im- 
plication, a&ms I What will not Theism lead a man to say } 
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He qaotes Professor Owen — Does he not know that Owen 
and other great Naturalists can tell by the examination of 
a tooth whether an unknown animal was a carnivore or a 
vegetarian, etc.? Were the teeth, muscles, viscera, etc., 
of a carnivore " purposively " adapted for killing, tearing, 
and digesting other animals, or not ? Yes, or no ? pray. 

My opponent must try again — ^I wish to encourage him. 
He has not yet laid the first stone of rational Theism. No 
Theistic fact has he given us yet, no argument or criticism 
of mine has he upset so far. I don't blame him. He has 
undertaken an impossible work. All material, all force, 
all arrangements (except those of art), all causes, all effects, 
all processes, are natural ; the supernatural is but a dream. 



LETTER X. 

From Mb. G. St. Clair to Mr. J. Symbs. 

Mb. Symes, in his postscript, again tilts at somebody who 
believes in the supernatural. When I spoke of conscious 
communion with a Higher Soul, and inspirations received 
from Him, I knew I was saying something the seeming 
refutation of which was easy; sol prefaced it with — "I 
am bold to say." No doubt all sorts of fanatics have 
claimed inspiration. But I do not contend for the divine- 
ness of phrensies, nor argue for the special inspiration of the 
Hebrew prophets. I hold reasonably that all new light of 
knowledge and all new impulse to duty is inspiration. Tracing 
effects back to causes, I come at last to One Divine Fount. 
To Him I ascribe all life, all faculty in man, all insight 
into truth, and all the development, improvement and refine- 
ment which are synonymous with progressive civilisation. 
So, when I am requested to name one syllable of truth or a 
single original idea derived from inspiration, I name all^ for 
there is not one which has had any other ultimate source. 
I may be referred to secondary or proximate sources, but 
that would be like referring me to the printer's types and 
d^e CO mposi tore's moscular exertiouB as an explautLtion of 
Tennyson's poem on ** Despair " in the November number 
of the Ninchcnth Centuri/, I am told tbat the Higher Soul 
of which 1 speak is but myself projected in magnified form 
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on a cloud, and tbere is just that modicum of truth in as> 
eertiODB of this sort which serves to lead some persons into 
Atheism. Mr. Symee need not address me as though I were 
ignoraot of all that has been urged in the way of proving 
that -* man makes God in his own image/' I belie¥e man 
has often done so, and I employ myself gometiutes in destroy- 
ing fuch images. But just aa there is true astronomy, 
notwithstandiog early and still-liDgeriag superstitions of 
af trology, so there is a true theology* I have shown that 
there are evidences of purpose in nature — proofs of a Mind 
at work — and there is a mind in man which reads and 
understands the realised thoughts in nature and the designs 
in progress* Hence it is true to say there is a God, and 
that man J intellectuallyf is made after his Likeness. 

The closing paragraph of the postscript shows again how 
Mr, Symes mistakes the issue. He says : ** All material, 
all force, all arrangements (except those of art), all causes, 
all effects, all processes^ are natural ; the ^w/?frnatural is but 
a dream/^ Is this supposed to be good against me ? I might 
almost claim it aa my own. My opponent denies the dis^ 
tin ct ion between the natural and the supernatural. So do I, 
unless you define '^ supernatural '* to be the action of mind, 
whether human or divine. He maintains a distinction be- 
tween the natural and the artificial. So do I. I perceive 
for myself, and I point out to him, that all " arrangements '' 
made by man, and therefore called artificial, are effected by 
the use of '< material " and ^* forces " and *' causes '' ; so 
that to judge whether they be artificial or not we have to 
look for evidences of mind, purpose, design. Then I point 
out that, judged in this way, the human eye is an artificial 
production ; yet not a production of man's art, and therefore 
must be the work of some other Artificer. For similar 
reasons, I am forced to the same conclusion regarding many 
other things, and in a general way regarding the evolution 
of the human race and the progress of the world, 

• " I see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil co-operant to an end." 

I don't call these works supernatural ; but seeing that they 
are superhuman I reckon them as divine art But Mr. 
Symes, because it is possible to distinguish between divine 
art and human, denies all resemblance; as though tbaj* 
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followed t In biA first pai^^Apb, flippaot and foolUh, be- 
cause he does not find the buiBan frame class^ mth orders 
of architecture, Ue objects to my ^ying it baa been built 
Tip. He aiigbt to have read a little book called " The 
Hoose I live itt" — a work on the humaa body. But be 
would like, tf he couldf to laugh my legitimate analogies out 
of court. 

Paley, Brougham t and Bell^ — my Grod is not theirs. If 
he means that my theology is not quite the same as theirs, 
I assent, for I take into account Evolution, which tbey, in 
their day, could not do. The arguments of Paley only 
want restating in terms of the Evolution theory. The 
machinery, and arrangements, and adaptations which Paley 
ascribed to the Creator, some Atheists now ascribe to Evo* 
lutioUf as though Evolution were an intelligent creative 
isntity. Mr. Symes has been bIow in launch! ag this 
iKJomerang, probably being little familiar with it, or know- 
ing it to be ineffective agaiuat Theism as I defend Theism ; 
but now, for lack of better missiles lie hurls it, though 
timidlyf as one who feara it will come back upon himself. 
He dtsputea my argument that the valves in the blood 
vessels are intended to secure the circulatiun of the bloodf 
on the ground that a river makes its own channel. A few 
zoological facts are adduced to support the inference^ I 
ima^inei that the bloDd has constructed the bloorl* vessels 
and given tbem a gradually increasing complioation as we 
advance from protoplasm through animals of low organisa- 
tion, up to man. This is an argument from Evohition. 

So there is a gradual advauce, is there? with iaeresising 
complication in the apparatus, and with the noble frame of 
man as the result, and yet no design in any of it I Topsy 
^ijpects it comes of itself! natural etudes account for it! 
Topsy does not comprehend that in divine art, tm well as 
in human, what Is designed by the mind has to be accom- 
plished by the aid of *" natural" instruments. All Uirit t?ie 
eye can see is the instrument and the process ; for the 
existence of the originating mind has to be mentally 
inferred, the guiding and governing spirit is only spiritually 
discerned, 

Alphonso suggests an improvement io the circulating 
^ppanitus; he would "place valves lu the deep arteries^ so 
that the poor wretch who ruptures one of them should not 
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bleed to dealli." It seems that ralves iii the blood-TGBedls 
might be placed there /or a purpose if AIplioQso were taken 
ID to counsel I Now there are valves in the arteries, which 
allow the blood to flow out from the hearty through the 
eyetemj and present its regurgitating. If this ib tho vorj 
thing which Alphonso considers a wise arrange ment, why 
does he object to it when / call it wise ? Or would he make 
them to open the reverse way ? Then certainly the heart's 
blood would not pour through an accidental rupture, but 
neither would it flow through the system at all, and there- 
fore we could not live. The arrangement suggested for the 
arteries is that which does prevail in the vcitut / aud there* 
fore there is much less danger from a raptured vein than 
from a ruptured artery. But how could you have circula- 
tion, if both sets of valves were adapted for sending blood 
to the heart, and neither set would allow it to come away ? 
Alphonso here shows himself very wise indeed. He is 
again asking for contradictory arrangements ; he again 
fails to see that the Creator is working under conditions. 

Mr. Syraes, who has not a syllable to say in the way of 
proving his Atheism to be rational, can only find material 
for his letters by drawing out his opponent — " Could God 
make jaws and teeth in a certain way ? " '* What is 
instinct?" ** Will I make plainer the purpose running 
through the ages ? " etc. Though aware of the trick, I will 
say as much as my space allows, about Evolution. Briefly, 
Evolution explains the introduction of new species on to 
this planet, in the following way. Taking some already- 
existing species, the offspring inherit the parental likeness 
with variations ; afterwards, in their individual life, they 
may undergo modifications, which in turn they transmit to 
their offspring. The particular varieties best suited to 
external . conditions, survive, and leave offspring equally 
well suited, or even better suited. Variation upon variation, 
in successive generations, causes the difference from the 
original to become great, and the creatures are then classed 
as a distinct species. Ih this way one species is born from 
another, as truly as an individual is born of its parents. 
This inheritance with modifications, is creation by birth» 
If external conditions change, the modification takes a 
direction which adapts the creature to them. If the crea- 
ture changes its habits, or migrates and comes under new 
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condftioiis, the modificatioQ ts^es llie form of increased 

growth in tbe organs and parts now eapeciallj called into 
u^e, and diminkhed growth of tlie parts disused. It is no 
pof^er for Mr. Symea to at^k me the design of the wings of 
the penguin f the moa and the apterjx: their wings have 
1>econie reduced to re mo an ta too small to ily with, because 
ihey^chatigpd their hnbitEi^ because thcj^ found a paradise 
and preferred not to fly away from it. The wings of their 
pni^euitors served their purpose well; inheritance repro- 
dured them as long oj^ they were wanted ; and when new 
conditions or changed babila demanded the greater growth 
of oiJier organs, the force* of development were turned in 
that direction. Could any self-acting arrangement be more 
beautiful? This ia creation from age to age. This is part 
of the method by which the purpose of the ages is licing 
•fected. I am not contending for the supernatural instan- 
taneous creation of elephants with tusks full grown, but for 
creation by natural in^ans ; and here we see It going on. 
Doea Mr. Symes know anything at all about Evolution? 
Has he even read Darwin and Herbert Spencer? Hia 
notion of creation seems to exclude evolution, and hia 
notion of evolution to exclude creation : but there are two 
things be cannot do ; (1) explain any possible process of 
creation without evolution, (2j explain how Evolution got 
itself into gear without a Creator^ — ^I tnean into such gear 
as we find^ when its machinery produces organised creatures 
of higher and higher sortj culminating in man ; yes, in man, 
with his marvellous frame and fleshy blood and brain, reason 
and cooscience, heart and hopes, 

God created man ; that is to say^ the human race 
h-\fi been born in fulfilment of the divine purpose. The 
i lividual, tracing his parentage backwards, must pa^s 
beyond ** Adiim " to some creature who was the common 
pro^^enitor of men and apes. Of course, man could no 
more antedate his necessary epoch and come before his 
time than sweepa could precede chimneys^ to use BIr, 
Symes'a sooty illustration. I will grant Mr. Symes that ; I 
will grant bim that man could ooi be born before his parents. 
With equal read iu ess I assent to the proposition that, just as 
with the individual infant, the human race was the necessary 
result of the phoenomena which preceded it in its own line of 
developmenti That ia to say, man is a product of natural 
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causes, " a natural and not a sapematoral pkaonomenoD.'* 
But if this is supposed to exclude a creative Mind, which 
designed and fashioned man, I need only ask whether the 
statue of Priestley, in Mr. Symes's town of Birmingham, is 
not at once the production of the sculptor's design and the 
inevitable result of particular movements of chisels upon a 
block of marble. There is no human production except by 
the agency of natural causes ; there are no marks of inten- 
tion stamped upon such productions without a mind to give 
them origin and authorship. 

Mr. Symes, because I twitted him for crying so much 
about his toothache, wrongfully represents me as being 
callous to human sufferings. I think, if he had studied 
Evolution, he would hardly speak of " a God that inflicts 
pain .... and afflicts people with all the horrible diseases 
that flesh is heir to." He wishes to know, ** Do I hold that 
all pain is accidental ? and will I venture to give a direct 
answer ? " Of course I will. As I understand this discus- 
sion, Mr. Symes does hold that all pain is accilental. 
Topsy 'spects that all pain come^ of its own self. I, for my 
part, have no hesitation in saying that the capacity to suffer 
pain is deliberately designed, is manifestly for the gcod of 
the individual, and a necessary factor in the evolution of 
the higher animals. It may seem a paradox to say that 
pain, when it occurs, is a good thing, and yet that it should 
be removed as quickly as possible. Nevertheless I say it, 
and can show it to be true. If you rest your hand on a 
heated iron plate, it will disorganise the flesh. That is un- 
desirable, because it deprives you of a handy servant. The 
pain which tells you that you are running this risk is no 
evil, but a sentinel's warning, a red-light danger signal, a 
telegraphic intimation to use caution. We should be badljn 
off without the capacity for pain, while we should be want- 
ing in sense not to try and get rid of it by removing its 
cause. Returning to " the purpose running through the 
ages," it will be found that the animals with the most highly 
developed nervous system and greatest capacity for pain 
have become the higher animals in other i-espects, and are 
classed high by the naturalist. Sensibility to pain has saved 
their progenitors from many dangers, has given them an 
advantage in the '* struggle for existence," and has promoted 
their upward evolution in proportion to its acuteness. 
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Mf» Syniea, wlio, two or three letters back^, thotight life 
DOt worth living I ha si a great ohjeelioo to dertth. I thought 
flo, becftusewhen I showed that he ought h><^ie ally to commit 
Kukide it was Dot a^t^^Gcabie to him. When he passes a 
cemetery, or reflects that whole race.^ of creatures have died 
out, he \s much concerned, and marvels that / cau retain 
ray Thei>5m* As with paiu, ho with death, he demands to 
know^ *' Do I hold that death is not luteaded or desij^ned ? " 
and iiow about beasts of pi*ey- — ^* Yea or no, pray^ '* ? This 
peremptory attitude, wheu used on a platform, might cow a 
timid man, aud at all events helps to produce au impression 
that he is shirking a ditRculty. To shirk difficulties i^ not 
7mf custom. But when Mr. Symea adduces the earthquake 
m apparently desij^ned to destroy meB, I cannot accept the 
instance, because I cannot see that earthqttakea are pur* 
posely ftilapted to rock down cities. Having some idea of 
jTeological facts, I believe that earthquakes were before 
cities in the order of time, and men in their ignorance have 
built their cities on the earthquake lines. But the tiger*a 
claws and fangs I accept as being plainly designed to fit the 
animal for catching and tearing prey. I have before as* 
ftert^d— and my opponent cannot disprove it— that every 
organ is for Hie good of its possessor. If any exceptions 
can be brought forward, I will show that they literally 
prove the rule. The tiger's organs are for the tiger's 
advantage ; ao far there is design, and even beneficence. 
It is equally Inie, of course, that the tiger's claws are a dis- 
advantage to the tiger's prey — to the individuals which fall 
victims. This has been a great dilhcnlty to the minds of 
many good people who have not ransacked nature to find 
atheistic arguments, I have only space to say that the 
weeding-out of inferior and ill-adapted animals^ with the 
survival of the fittest, who leave offspring ^^fit" as them- 
selves, is a necessary part of the machinery for the evolu- 
tion of the higher animals. Without this arrangement 
there never would have been a race of mankind. It ill 
becomes us to quarrel with the process which gave us birth. 
The death of those weak individuals is for the good of the 
species J aud the entire arrangement adds to the sum of 
animal enjoyment. Death, in the form in which it comes 
to the lower animals, is generally unexpected and seldom 
painfnl ; death , as it comes to man, is no evil if it be the 
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porteJ to higher life^ But Ath^isU, of coarse, are without 
hope. The moral difficultiei of the " stniggk for life ** are 
dealt with in a volume which nmy be Been iu the British 
Mu.'^eurn and in the Birmioghani Free Library — a volume 
called ^* Dafwmigm aad Design," written by George St. 
Clair. 
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LETTER XI. 

From Mr. J, Symes to Mr. Or, St. Clafr^ 

Mr, Bt. CLAiit entered upon this discussion with the 
ostensible object of showing that Theiam is rational and 
more rational than Atheism. But either he has never 
seriously engaged in the work or else has wofully failed in 
spite of honest and earnest effort. What a imos^ iUti^^f or 
god is has yet to be learned — my opponent has no settled 
opinions upon the subject. If he has, why does he not 
straightforwardly state the proposition he intends to main- 
tain, and then allege only such facts and employ only such 
reasoning a« may tend to establish his theory? 

His Theism has evidently never been thought out ; he has 
adopted it as he adopted the fashion of his coat, and has 
never investigated the one or the other critically. If lie has 
investigated his Theism and really does understand its 
nature, ramifications, and bearings, he most scrupulously 
keeps it all secret, as Herodotus did much of what he was 
told about the gods in Egypt — ^the moat secret mysteries he 
refuaed, from the most pious motives, to reveal. This i^ to 
be regretted, especially as my opponent has so much to 
reveal, if he could be induced to do it, being imboed with 
plenaiy inspiration. Though, like most modest men, now^ 
that I ask him to let us know what his god has told him, I 
find his bashfulness so overpowers him that he cannot 
summon up sufficient courage to give the world a single 
eyllahle of what he heard or saw on Horeb or in the third 
heaven. It is a pity the deity did not select a more appro- 
priate prophet; but the ways of divine providence are 
notoriously odd, capricious^ uncertain, contradictory, and 
insane. 

Mr. St, Clair asks if I know anything of evolution , Na 
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4oiibt tliat is inteoded to be a tit for some tat of 
mine* I tnay say tbat I understand Darwia and the 
rest of the evolntionisfs siiffldootly to know that evolution 
is purely Aihpfsrir, that nature is all-snfficieut for all her 
operations ; that no god is wanted^ needed ^ or desirable for 
any of her proce^se^. T nm obliged to Mr, St. CUair for 
call in j^ attention to his own book on the subject, though f^r 
the purposes of this disfU^sion it was nnnef^essary ; and, if 
Mr, St, Clair does not miderstand Darwin ffir better than 
he does hm poor deity* the book eannot be worth reading, 
A man who cfin write tiv** loor^ loiters on Theism without 
naming one Theistio frtet,cir attooipting ;i logical or rational 
argument in support of his position — five letters full of 
irrelevanciea, side-issues. phititudeS| uufertaintied apoltigiea 
for deity, misrepresi^utatiori c>f natural fact**, ^►ompivis 
boas^ts of divine inspimtiiin, nnd nbility to ^' di>c*eru the 
purpose" of pod ** running throngli the age;s/' and the di^^- 
tiDetioQ between aecideuts and ''ptirpoKive *' events in 
nature ^ — ^ whatever kuuvvleilge .^uch a man may Lave, his 
temper and dispo.^itioo, his total want of balhu'^t and eriticid 
arumeo mu^t unfit him rutirelv for WTitiug a work on 
evolution or any other philosophieal suhjeet. 

If nature operates her own nhauires, evolutioo is a 
beautiful theory ■ hut admit a god who works hy means of 
evolution, and the whole a-pcct of the subject is changed; 
evolution becomes the most perl'eet system of red-tapism 
that can be conceived. If evolution results in good, all 
that good was as much nee*ied millions of years back as 
now; but red-tape decided tluit whole geiieratiojis nuist 
peri&h, tbat Q\'\h and abuses ciMild not be removed^ except 
by an interminiible and hewiklering' and murderous process, 
comph'X beyond expression or thought — whereas an honest 
and able god would have done the work out of hand and 
shown as much respect f^r the first of his children as for 
later ones. But Mr, 8t, CWift^ murders generation after 
generation of his family for the t^ako of working out some 
change, the evolution of a new '-rgan, the gradual atrophy 
or decay of old ones, the ri^c of a new species or the 
destruction of aboriginal races, 

1 shall not further follow up Mr, St, Clair*a remarks. 
They are not to the puiut, even approximately. He coa- 
fouads language and mingles art and nature, aad ihiiB 
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bewilders h\s unwary reader insteaxl of iaforming bim, Lon^ 
since I should Have ignored what my opponent says, only 
my action would have beco mie understood. To prrive^ 
Theism rational one must prove that there is a god, This^ 
has not been done. Then you must connect god and nature. 
This has not beeo done ; in fact, Mr. St. Clair is reduced to 
the necessity of admitting that his god is weak and even a 
part of nature^ — a big, stnpid giaot, most probably living ia 
that region to which the celebrated Jack climbed up by a. 
bean-stalk. 

Here follow some positive evidences that there is do god 
existing, except the mere idols and fictions of worshippers,. 
etc. — 

L No trace of one has been observed, no footstep, copro- 
lite, or what not. The only life of which maokiud has any 
knowledge is aoimal life aud vegetable life; and it is in- 
conceivable that there should be any other, 

2. The world was never madf^ nor any natural product 
in it ; and therefore a maker is impossible. 

3. The universe, so far as it is known, ia not conducted 
or governed, nor is any department of it, except those de- 
partments under the ioflueace of living beings* Nuture's 
processes consist in the interaction, attraction, repulsion , 
union and disunion of its parts and forces, and of nothing 
else* 

4. All known substances and materials have definite and 
unalterable quantities and attributes or qualities. Their 
only changes are approximation, recession, combination, and 
disunion; and all the phiBuomena of nature are the sole re* 
suits of these, one class of phaaomena being no mora 
accidental or designed thaa another. Design is nowhere 
found beyond the regions of animal action, and animal 
action is nothing more nor anything less than the outcome 
or the result, however complex, of the total forces and 
materials which alternately combine and segregate in all 
animals. An animal is what he is by virtue of his ante- 
cedents, his physical combinations and disunions, and his 
enyironmentSp 

All known facts lead logically to the above conclusions, 
and it is naught but saperBtitiou or irrational belief that 
assumes or pr^cates the contrary. Nor is any honest result 
ever gained by assuming the existence of a god : it explains 
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Dothiog^ it leads to nothiog but Gonf usioo. Blore than that, 
it is an attempt to explaio tiature's my&itery by creating a 
still greater mystery, which is unphilosopliieaL Further 
Btill| it is an attempt to expound Dature by (1) (hat wliieh 
is not nature, or (2) by a natural phrenomenon or set of 
phienomeDa; for yonr god muj&t he either natural, super- 
' natural, or artificiaL Mr, St, Clair's is not eupematural, 
but naturaL Very well ; if it be natural, as he say^, it is 
Au unknown phiEnomenon, or subatauee, or force ; and there- 
fore caonot be utilised in any way by reason. A false 
philosophy or imposture may appeal to the unknown to 
explain difficulties ; the whole round of religion consists of 
nothing else than examples of it. But true philosophy 
never attempts to explain the known by the unknown, 

(k Sir. St. Clair believes in evolution, and yet holds the 
dogma of a former creation. That is to play fast and loose 
with reason ; for why do you ascribe am/ power to physical 
causeSj if you refuse to regard them as sufficiently power- 
ful to oriffuinie^ as well aa to deyelope the ph agnomen a of 
Nature ? Mr* St. Clair ascribes all the evils of life to 
second cause^t, all its goods to deity* That is good Theology, 
hut the worst Philosophy. Jf life is physically sustained, 
developed, and modified, it must be physically originated. 
The only logical conclusion to be drawn from Theifitic pre- 
misses is that each events each phjEnoraenon, each change ia 
the work of a separate god, or fairy, or devil^ — beings of 
"whom nothing is known beyond the fact that everyone of 
them was created by man for the express purpose of creating 
and governing the world or parts of it* But the philfisopher 
will never thiuk of using them in any way till their real 
existence and action have been placed beyond a doubt. 

6. Jf the world was really made^ it w^as not intelligently 
made^ for it is chiefly a scene of confusion^ strife, folly, 
insanity, madness, brutality, and death* No intelligent 
creator could endnre the sight of it after making it : — he 
would put his foot on it and crush it, or else commit suicide 
in disgust. In geology the world is but a heap of ruins \ in 
astronomy an unfortunate planet, so placed as regards tlie 
Bun that one part roasts while another freezes. 

7, Men talk of the wisdom and goodness seen in God'a 
I ercation ! He made man, and left him naked and houseless, 
1 ijgnoraut of neai-ly all he needed to kuoWf a mere brute, He 
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showed neither goodness nor wisdom here. It is oalj by a 
painrul process " running through the ages," a process of 
blood, murder, atarvatiotif and the death of miltlons upon 
millions that our civilisation has been aehieved ; and what 
15 it even now? A civilisation of fraudj brutality slightly 
veiled, hypocrisy wholesale, superstitions the most costly 
and profound, a civilisation that houses the dead better than 
the living, that pauperises survivors to bestow costly tombs 
upon the dead, that batlds splendid temples for god^ and 
priests to sport in, and leaves men and women to rot physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, in dens ! 

8. But this god never interferes for human good. This 
governor of men never governs. He might prevent all 
crime ; he preveuts none. What is the use of a god who 
could not or would not prevent the murder of Lincoln, Gar- 
field, and thousands of others ? If he could, and was by, 
he is an accessory or worse ; if he couldn't, he has in man 
a creature he cannot control, and is therefore contemptible. 

S)* I am aware that some Theists urge that god could not 
interfere, as I suggest, without violating man's free- agency. 
Whether Mr. St, Clair holds that opinion I cannot just now 
say ; but all along I have aimed at a much wider Theism 
than that of Mr. St. Clair, and shall therefore make a remark 
or two on this subject. 

(1.) All government interferes with free-agency. And no 
one complains that a government should try to prevent 
crime. Indeed, that is one of its main functions. And a 
government that does not, to its utmost knowledge and 
power, prevent crime, is a bad government. Well, the so- 
called divine government prevents none ; what is its use? 
Not to prevent crime is to encourage its commission. This 
the divine government does. 

(2) The free-agency plea is silly. Every murderer, every 
tyrant destroys the free-agency of his victim. Does god 
respect the free-agency of the victim less than that of the 
villain ? Does he scrupulously refrain from checking the 
latter while he inflicts wrong and death upon the former ? 
Human laws are professedly (many of them really) framed 
to protect the innocent and weak, and to restrain the strong 
and vicious ; divine laws must have a contrary intention, if 
the free-agency plea is correct 

Finally. I am well aware that my style of treating this 
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subject must be YOry offensive to some. But I make no 
apology for it, I adopt it deliberately and of eet purpose. 
I regard Tlieism as immengely gtupid, eo mucli so that 
f^eritjiii^ argumeut i^ wasted upon it, just as it would be 
waste labor to try to disprove transubstantiation or to 
ehow tliat Laputa could not fly as Gulliver describes. 
Uncompromising ridicule seems to me the best weapon 
wherewith to attack this mieerdble fetisl/Lsm of my 
oppooeot. I have used it uu^pariugly aud hcartily^and hope 
mj opponent has eojoyed the dbcussion as much as I 
have. 

I close without a Fpark of ill-will towards Mr, St, Clair, 
and heg to express the opinion that his failure is not due 
to any intellectual defect in him, hut to the utterly im- 
possible proposition he undertuok to defend. It is no 
disgrace to fiiil where succes.^ is impossible. Nor do I 
clftim aoy credit to myself — ^ A the ism is so easy to defend 
that I must have been totally excuseless to have failed in it 



LETTER XIL 

From Mn* G, St. Claie to Mr. J, Sr^rEa, 

Mn. SvMES iToes off ibe platform with a laugh, and tells the 
amlience he hajs won a victory ; but he must be conscious 
all the time that lie has not dislodged his antagonist from 
his entrer!fhment.s, 1 have been disappointed in my op- 
ponent. His first letter confirmed the assurance which he 
had given to me privately— that this discusssion should be 
'^^ definite, earnest, rear'— but bis last contains the cou- 
feasion that he has delihcrately adopted an offensive styla 
and dealt in uncompromising ridictde, because be considcra 
that serious argument would be wasted upon so slapid a 
subject as Thei.sm. 

All through this discussion I have only used half the 
notes made on a first reading of Mr. Symes's letters, and 
now, in order to find rocui for a general summing up, I 
must wilhhold the detailed reply which I could give to hia 
last. It is annoying to have to leave so many fallacies 
unanswered ; but I think I have replied to most statementa 
which could claim to be argumentSi as far as my space 
allowed- 
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Mr. Symes opened the discussion^ and ought to have 
advanced some reasons for consideiiog Atheism rational; 
but he confessed at once that he had nothing positive to 
urge in favor of his negative, but should confine himself to 
picking holes in Theistic arguments. His letters have 
abounded with peremptory questions, and every answer I 
have given has afforded material to tear to pieces or snarl 
at. My opponent began by asking eight questions, six of 
which involved a discussion of the infinite, the infinite being 
easy to juggle with. The definition of God which he pre- 
ferred was the vulgar definition, which involves a contradic- 
tion, and would therefore have given him an opportunity of 
dialectical victory. He wished me to say that God is a 
Being infinite in power and infinite in goodness, and he 
wanted the former part of this definition to mean that the 
power of Deity is adequate to accomplish things which are 
in their very nature impossible. Then he would have argued 
that infinite goodness would desire to free the world at once 
from all evil, pain and inconvenience ; that infinite power 
could accomplish this ; but that it is not done, and there- 
fore no God exists. I refused to define Deity in the way 
dictated to me, but it was all the same to my opponent — 
his arguments were only good against the vulgar definition, 
and so he attacked that. He set forth at large that there 
was a good deal of pain and trouble in the world, which, to 
his miud, must be inconsistent with the existence of an 
infinite God. Of course, it is not really so unless, besides 
possessing infinite goodness of nature, the Creator possesses 
unlimited power, and that in a mathematical sense. Now, I 
have shown that the Creator cannot possess unlimited power 
in this sense, and therefore my opponents objection to God's 
existence on the ground that *^ evils '' exist is not conclusive. 

The analogy of human labor employed in building a 
cathedral shows us that a fine pile may be completed in the 
course of time. It leads us to compare past phases of the 
world with the present, that we may discover the movement 
and tendency of things, for 

" We doubt not, through the ages one increasing purpose runs." 

We go as deep down into the past as Evolution will enable 
us to do, and, beginning at the lowliest forms of life, we 
find a gradually ascending series. At length we come to 
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iTifln, who, ev&n m a savage, is superior to all that went 
before. But the flavftge, &s Gerald Ma.«sey iays in hm 
*'Tale of Eternity," is only the ro^igh-cast clay model of the 
perfect sta-tue. The savage advances into the coodition of 
a barhArifln, and the harbarian, in time, becomes civilised* 
But God haa not yet finished tho work of creating man into 
bis own image. It is astonishing that any student of Evolu- 
tion, possesi;ing two eyes, shonld go to the quarry and fetch 
ont fossils for the purpose of showing that creatures have 
Buffered and died, and should fail to get any glimp.^e of " a 
purpose running through the ages/' But this is the caee 
witli my opponent, to whose eye Evolution ** is purely 
atheistic," He also fails to see Ihat, on this rational view 
of creation, evils may be only temporary ; nay, more^ that 
they are certainly dimitiishiug, and tend to vanish altogether, 
I have invited my oppor>ent three tiiaos over to find any 
flaw in the reasoning of Herbert *Sj>encer, where he main- 
tains that evil is evanescent. ? hut it would have suited him 
better if he could have quoted Spencer in a contrary sense. 
The Creator's power is exerted under conditions and 
limitatiotis arising out of tlie mathematical relations of 
epaee and time. It is, therefore, not '^icfinire" in the 
vulgar sense. The vulgar definition of God want 3 mending; 
and this is about all that Mr, Symes has been able to -^how. 
As I, for my part, never put forth the vulgar definition, be 
oiigbt not to have given us a panorama of the evils of the 
VDrld, much less have made it revolve ad nau^mm. The 
rational Theism which I hold is not overturned by the 
temporaiy occurrence of evil. But, when Mr. Symes found 
this out, he took to rid icu Hog my God as a being who ia 
less than infinite in the vulgar eense, nnd professed to find 
the orthodox God immensely superior. 

Besides exposing the fallacy of the chief ohjeetioni 
brought against the existence of a Divine Being, I have 
adv^anced positive proofs, from the marks of design in his 
works* I lay stress on the fact that organs such as the 
eye, and organisms such as the body, are instrumenfR and 
tHH chines comparable to those designed and made by man, 
and which never come into existence except when contrived 
by intelligpnce. We never see the human mind going 
til rough the process of designing. Wc never see the nu'nd 
ftt all. We have to look fiir marks of design in the work. 
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It is the same with regard to the Divine Spirit* Objection 
ii made to Design, on the ground that Evolution explains 
all things without a Creator; but I have shown that this ia 
not the case. Mr, Symeg has hunted up all tbe blind eyes 
he can find, and the perverted iastiocts, wh\ch do not efFect 
their asserted purpose, and is daring enough to say that 
eyes are oot made to aee with. The ditliculty is fully 
explained by what I have said of the analogy betsvceu 
divioe and human work, performed under eooditionSf and 
with concomitants of evil. I have challenged our clever 
Alphonao to show us a pair of those superior eyes which he 
says he could make, but he does not do so. He had only 
made an empty boast. 

Connected with Design is Adaptation » Mr* Symes is 
irrational enough to say that if anything is designed all 
things are designed, and if Adaptation is seen in anything 
it is seen in all things. lie sees it as much in the accidental 
smashing of an egg as in the wonderful formation of the 
egg to be the ark of safety for an embryo chick. This 
astounding nonsense is forced upon him by his Atheism, 
and must be charged to the irrational theory rather than to 
the man- But in seeking to bolster it np, Mn Symes made 
use of one argument which might seem to possess force un- 
less I exposed its weakness, and I had no space to do that 
ID reply to his fourth letter. He said that if there be design 
anywhere it must he in the elements of matter especiallyj 
where I do not seem to see it, as I bring forward organised 
fltructures, living things. He says all matter is probably 
alive — *' probably I " An instance of modesty in Mr. Symes, 
though immediately afterwards he becomes positive again, 
and says " I affirm.^' He affirms something about invisible 
atoms, namely, that there is adaptation between the atoms ^ 
and ^^ an equilibrium stable, perfect, time -defying,'* far 
superior to the unstable adaptation of liviog creatures to 
their surroundings. My reply must be brief. An atom is 
that which has no parts. It cannot therefore have any 
organs, nor be an organism, nor possess life. Out of atoms, 
as out of bricks, larger things are built up, and in some of 
them I discern a certain architecture which speaks of Design. 
Whether the bricks themselves are a manufactured article 
does not affect my conclusion. The " adaptation between 
the atoms ^^ which Mr. Symes discerns and affirms cannot be 
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in their mterior^i for they are without parts. If he me/iBS 

an adaptatioQ of atom to atom, as in the chemistry of water, 
I need not deny it, thoyj^h two or three hricks iu comhina- 
tioD don'l impress me like the cathedral of the human body; 
and as to the '* perfect, time-defying equilibrium " of the 
atoms of oxygen and hydrogen which form water, eleetricity 
will unsettle it at once. 

Has Mr- Sjmes proved Atheism to be ratiooal? He 
began by declaiiag that ^^ Atheism requires no direct evi- 
dence/' which 1 must interpret to mean it has none to oifer. 
What he now pretends to oflfer in his last comes late, and is 
not good. Has he disproved the rationality of Theiam ? 
No J not as I present Thei&m to bim. He said, yery early, 
that he ** must decline to narrow the ground " to Theism as 
1 present it, and, accordingly, wlml he has chiefly attacked 
has been the vxdgar definition of Theism* Now the dictionary 
definition may go as fur as I am concerned, but God remains. 

If there arc i^ome diirif2ulties on the theory of Theism, 
they are only increiLbed when we fly to Atheism, Atheism 
accounts for nothing. Pain and misery, w^hich are so much 
complained of, are just as much facta whether there be a 
God or no. Atheism does nothing to explain them, to 
release n^ from them, to help tis to bear them. An eo- 
Jighteued Theiam shows that sensibility to pain is a gracious 
provision, warning us in time to escape greater evils and 
contributing to our upward evolution. Evil is accounted 
for as *Vgood in the making" or the necessary accouipaoi- 
ment of greater good, or the temporary inconvenience lyiDg 
in the path to some glorious goal. Whatever is, is the best 
possible at the pre^^ent stage, if only all the relations of 
things were known to us. Death enters into the great 
scheme, for, by the removal of the aged, room is made for 
younger life, and the total amount of enjoyment is increased. 
At the same timej this is no hardship to those who pass 
away, for the life of the individual soul is contiDued here- 
after and carried higher. This belief brighteos the whole 
of life and gives a very diiferent aspect to pain and trouble and 
death, which might fairly cause perplexity if death were the 
Mnal end. 

The one advantiigo I derive from Mr, Symes's lettei-s fa 
that they seem to show me how men become Atheiists, 
There are certain questions which canuot he auiswered^ and 
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they are always H&king those questioDs. Tbere are oertaio 

diflftc 111 ties of belief^ and these they c he nab in preference to 
the stronger reasons for faith and hope. There is sunshine 
and shadow in the worldj and they prefer to dwell in the 
gloom. They seaixih out all the crudities and failures, stinks 
and sores, di^^easee and evils which the world affords, or ever 
has afforded, and look at theni through a magnifying glass. 
Impressed with the magnitude of the loathsome heap, and 
oblivious of everything else in creation, they presume to 
think they could have advised something better if the 
Creator had only consulted them. Had there been a wise 
Creator he surely would have done so I Henceforth they 
fihriek out that there iis n j God ; and nevertheless, illogical 
as they always are, they whimper at pain instead of bearing 
it, and complain of evils as though there were some God 
who was iudLCtiJig them. They complain that life is not 
worth living, and yet speak of death aa though it were 
maliciously designed and the greatest evil of alL They 
have got into a world which is " a fatherless IleU " '* all 
massacre J murder and wrong," and ought logically to commit 
Buicide^ like the couple of Secularists in Mr. Tennyson's 
" Despair " But, alas I not even death will land them in 
any better place- They are 

** Come from the brute^ poor soula— no soals 
— and to die with the brute ! " 

Yet that couple cherished love for one another and pity for 
all that breathe, and ought to have inferred thence that 
unless a stream can rise higher than its source, there must 
be much more pity and love in the Great Fount and Heart 
of All Thin n:s. 
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is the basis of all scientific work, and should I 
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The Prmciples of Individual Liberty : how far applicable 
to th-s relation of the s&xes. By W. C. Oouflakd. Followed by 
report of Debate in the London Dialectical Society, in which Mrs. 
Besant, Miss Vickery, Dr. C. R, Drysdale, Mr. Moncure D. Conway 
and Mr. Bradlaugh took part. Published at 6d. The Djer's 
Hand ; preceded by " The Way to God,*' by A. J. Ellis. Pub- 
lished at 2d. The four pamphlets sent together, post free, for 8d. 

A Secularist's Principles.— By C. C. Cattell. 3d. P. Id. 
Published at Is. 

Homer. The Odyssey ; or, the Ten Years Wandering of Odosseus, 
after the Ten Tears Siege of Troy. Reproduced in Dramatic Blank 
Verse, by T. S. Norgatb. WiUiams & Norgate's edition, 1863. 
Cloth, fine condition, 527 pp., 28. 6d. 

Jeux d'Esprit, written and spoken by French and English wits and 
humorists. Collected and edited by Hbnbt S. Lbigh. Published 
at 6s. ; 2s. 6d. P. 4d. 

Gastronomy as a Fine wflLrt; or, the Science of Good Living: 
a translation of the " Physologie du Qotit " of Brillat-Savarin. By 
R. E. Anderson, M.A. PubUshed at 6s. ; 2s. 6d. P. 4^d. 

Bound in Scarlet and Gold. 

Armenia, and the Campaign of 1877. By C. R Noricax. 

late Special Correspondent of " The Times " at the Seat of War. 
484 pp. Published at 18s. With specially prepared maps and 
plans, OS. P. 10^ 

The Philosophy of the Conditioned : with Criticisms on John 
Stuart Mill's Examination of Su: William Hamilton's Philosophy. 
By Professor Mansbl. 2s. P. 4d. 

TTtilitarianism Explained and Exemplified in Moral and 
Political Government, in answer to John Stuart Mill. 468 pp., 
cloth, Is. 6d. P. 6d. 

The Science of Exchanges.— By N. A. Nicholson. Is. P. 3d. 
Ought to be read by all interested in the currency question. 
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Thoreau : his Life and Aims : a Study. By H. A. Pagb, 

Author of "Life of Thomas de Quincey," "Memoirs of Haw- 
thorne," &o. Richly gilt (published at 68.> 2s. P. 4d. 

Tlie Flooding^ of the Sahara. An account of the proposed plan 
for opeiu'ng Central Africa to commerce and civilisation from the 
North West Coast, with a description of Loudan and Western 
Sahara, and notes on ancient manuscripts, etc. By Donald 
Mackenzie. With colored map and numerous engravings. Bound 
in bright cloth, new and uncut, 286 pp., crown 8vo. 2s. P. 4d. 

American Poets, Selected and Edited by W. M. Roseiti. Cloth' 
crown 8yo., gilt edges, and richly gilt and illustrated covers, 
512 pp., a very handsome book. 2s. P. 5d. 

Bise and Decay of Islam. ByA. J. Dunn. 368 pp. 2s. P. 6d. 

The Voice of the Nation, 1880. Being a Summary of the 
Results of Elections in the United Kingdom, showing the Number 
of Registered Electors, the Number of Votes actually recorded for 
each, the Names of all the Candidates, and Alphabetical Index for 
the New House of Commons. In colored wrapper, 40 pp. (Pub- 
lished at 6d.) Post free 1 Jd. 

The Principles of Human Knowledge, Being Berkeley's 
Celebrated Treatise on the Nature of the Material Substance (and 
its relation to the Absolute), with a brief introduction to the 
doctrine and full explanations of the text ; followed by an Appendix 
with remarks on Eant and Hume. By Colltns Stmon, LL.D. 
Is. P. 3d. 

The Bights of Tenants of Ecclesiastical Lands under 
the Irish Church Act, 1869. By C.H. Todd. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 40, paper wrapper. Id. P. Jd. 

A Practical DCannal of the Law of Sales of Food, Drinks, 
and Medicines, with a reprint of the Act of 1875 against 
Adulteration, with full notes of all the cases decided on the prior 
statutes, and on the legal rights and obligations of Manufac- 
turers, Sellers, and Dealers, with suggestions by a Chemical 
Analyst ; Alphabetical Index, List of Adulterations, and Analytical 
Tables and Forms. To which are added the principal clauses 
in the Explosive Substances Act, 1875, and Petroleum Acts, with 
notes of the cases thereon, by a Barrister and Magistrate. Stiff 
paper cover, post Svo, pp. 80. (Published at 2s.) Offered at 
3d. P. Id. 

The Life and Struggles of William Lovett, in his Pursuit 
of Bread, Knowledge, and Freedom : an Autobiography. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 478 pp. (Published at 5s.) Is. 6d. P. 6d. 

Selections from the English Poets from Spencer to 
Shelley, with short literary notices. By Howard Williams, 
M.A. Crown Svo, 462 pp. 2s. .P. 5d. 

Exotics ; or, English Words from Latin Poets. By E. N. 
HoARB, M.A., Dean of Waterford. Post 8vo, 334 pp., with 
thoroughly complete index. Is. 6d. P. 4d. 
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T1l# JLssooiatioii of IdasSy and its Influenoe on the Training of 
the Mind. By the Rev. Jab. MgGobh, LL.D., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics, Queen's College, Belfast. 86 pp., wrapper. 
(Published at 3d.) Id. P. ^d. Six copies post free for 6d. 

Wh.O "was St. Titos P The Scr^tore notices on the snbjeot com- 
pared with received opinions, by A. Kino, A^. Demy 8vo, 260 pp. 
Is. Gd. P. 4Jd. 

Ultrajuontaxiism v. Civil aad-Beligious Liberty. Bv the 
celebrated Father O'Kebfe. Demy 8ro, 270 pp., Is. P. 5d. 

Tlie O-enuind Book, An Lnr|uiry and Delicate Inyestigation into 
the couduf^t of Her Roynl Highness the Princess of WaJes, before 
Liordrt Krskitie^ Spencer, Gronville and Ellenborough, the four 
Sp^i^ia.1 Oomiuiasiioiidrs of Inquiry appointed by His Majesty in the 
. yoar 1806^ with appendices ; nuperintended through the press by 
the Eight Hon Kpenfler PflrcivaL Boards (old), demy 8vo, 860 pp. 
(Published a.t 12fl.) 3s. P. (Id. This book is now very rare. 

Xlid People^ 8 Blue Book« T^ixation as it is and as it should be. 
Hevis!t!d, eolnrg^d and brought down to the present time, with a 
snpplamentfil chnptor on Ireland, by 0. Tenant. Stiff paper 
wi*appers, crown Hvo, U7tl pp*, 2s. P. 6Jd. 

Political Bi^htfl of tlie Britisll People: How acquu-ed, 
retjiin^^d. or forfeited ; with ii i^ketch of such rights under ancient 
and moflGm Republics, by J. A. Dean. Crown 8vo, 868 pp., cloth 
gilt, li*. (jd., or in hoard^n Is. P. 4^d. 

^il ton'g Poetical Works. Gloth, gilt, 16mo, steel frontispiece, 
42Q pp., t\e\\\ Poat free 1h. 

Oriental Cuatoms ; or, an Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures by 
an E^pljinsLtory Application of the Customs and Manners of the 
Etiflt^Tu Nations^ ejspccifllly thf^ Jews therem referred to. Collected 
from tlia most celebrat-ad travellers and most eminent critics, by 
f^AMiTKL BmtrtEiSj IX D» Boards, demy 8yo, 600 pp. 2s. 6d. P. 6d. 

Tile Secret History of ^^The International** Workings 
Hen's Association- By Onslow Torke. This work (pub- 
lished at 2s.^ contains many carious facts concerning the principal 
iLctors in tho aocjialiatic and conmiunistic movements in Europe. 
Thiii book h^is often been referred to in debates in the House of 
Commoni^, in the Chamber of Deputies in Paris, and in the Qerman 
Parliatnent. Crown 8to, 166 pp., limp cloth, 6d. P. 2d. 

BUsabetkan Demonology. An Essay in illustration of the belief 
in the oxiatence of Dei^ils, with special reference to Shakspere and 
his works. By A. F, Sfaldiso, I1L.B. Cloth Extra, Ss. P, 8Jd. 

SEontenegTo: its People and their History. By W. Dsnion, 
UJi'j author of ^' Serbia," '' The Christians of Turkey," etc. With 
map, cloth gilt, crown 8 to, 292 pp.. Is. 6d. P. 4d. 

Class Despotisnit as o^empliged during the four years' struggle' 
far freedom in tiio United States ; and The Evils of Indiyidufti 
Wealth, considered as affecting the wnU-beitig and lives of the mass 
of A people Cloth ;^ilt^ 336 np., 4d. P. 2d. 
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Tl^e Year Book of Facts in Seience and Art Bj J^e« 
Mason. This very useful book contains a complete record oTthe 
inyentions, improyemeBts, and all matters of interest m connexion 
-with Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Zoology, etc., etc., in 1878, and 
a full report of the President's Speech at the British Assoeiation. 
New, cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 210 pp., Is., or in boards 7d. P. 3Jd. 

The History of Co-operation in Halifax. By 6. J. Holt- 
OAKE. 4d. P. Id. 

Theology for the People. By E. db Penthewt O'Kellt. Pab- 
hshed by G. J. Holyoake, Cloth gilt, 9d. P. 3d. 

Pamphlets by John Watts. — '^ The Christian Doctrine of Man's 
Depravity refuted," " Legic and Philosophy of Atheism," " Chris- 
tian Theory of the Destruction of the World Refuted." The 
three, post free, 8d. 

Hume's Essay on Miracles. Free, l|d. 

Lord Brougham's Speeches on Social and Political Sub- 
jects, with historical introductions. Post 8yo,'^ cloth, 460 pp. 
(published at 6s.), Is. 3d. P. 4Jd. 

Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe. 
By G. MuiB Mackenzie and A. P. Irbbt, with a preface by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. This splendid work, published in 
1877, is the most complete ever issuod on the subject, contains 
21 full-page illustrations with other views, and an excellent 
colorod map. Published in 2 toIs. at 28s. Now offered, hand- 
somely bound in 1 toL, 3s. 6d. 

Theodore Parker's Experiences as a Minister, with Bome 
account of his early life and education for the ministry. Cloth, 
crown 8vo, 9d. P. 2d. 

Ourtis's Theolo^ Displayed: a Review of tho Ongin and Utility 

of the Christian Religion. Cloth, 9d. P. lid. — Paper covers, 6d. 

P. Id. 
The Constitutional and Moral Bight or Wrong of our 

National Debt. By Pi-ofessor F. W. Newman. Paper covers, 

demy 8vo, 3d. P. Id. 

How did England become an Oligarchy P Addressed to 
Parliamentary Reformers, with a Short Treatise en the First 
Principles of Political Government. By J. Duncan, Esq. Lamp 
cloth, 8d. P. Id. 

The Inherent Evils of all State Governments Demon- 
Strated) being a reprint of Edmund Bubks's celebrated essay 
entitied ^^ A Vindication of Natural Society," with notes; and an 
appendix briefly enunciating the principles through which "Natural 
Society" may be gradually realised. 66 pp., §d. P. Id, Pub- 
liflhed at Is. 

The Land Agitation in Ireland. Letter of the Most Reverend 
Dr. NuLTY to the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of Meath. Id. 

Essay on the Human Mind. By E. Bushbt, B.D. Stiff paper 
covers, 76 pp. 3d. P. Id. (Published at 28. 6d.) 
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Modem ProtestantiBni t a few words on Has&jfi mid ReTiewn. By 
O, J. Hoi,v«AKt-% Publiahed at Od. Poet fre« IJd. 

Tllomi^O Cooper's Celebrst^d Eight Letterii to the Yqudj^ Meii 
i*i tbe Wi>rking Clu^EieBH^ Post fre>e *M. 

Horatio Prator*8 Leitet^ to the AinoriaiLii People on Ckristrntiity 
and tijp Sobbtith. (Publinhed by G. J. Holyoake, Flpet Strei^t,) 
Clotb, now, 8d, P, 2Jd. PiLp^r covers 6d* P* Sd, 

Political Paenit. Bv Tictdr Hugh and Gakihaldi, i(> |>p., 

stitched, Id. P. Id/ 
Tlie NfttioiLal Inheritance : iui Exhao^tiTQ Treatise on ibe LiLcd 

Q«^«tioti, Hv Jamei4 W1.LKER. 16 pp»j 6emj Sto, atittjhed, Id. 

R id, 
AiddraAl td Boci&lists rm the Rationni Syiiteni of Society^ and 

tiift cpeasurefl rtiijuired for the succflflsfii I operation of thftUniTersttl 

CommnQity Society. By Roeket Owkn, Free IJd. 

'* IT'otre Dam^ 1 " A FreetMnkere address to tbo Hierarchy of 
the Chorab oi Rome. By R, H. DiLTOSt iiuthor of *■ Edui-'&tion of 
Girls," etc. (Pubhished at la.) Post free, l^d. 

Vol. 1 of '" Health.'' A ^Monthly J^Iaga^ine, edited by G. Dhe^'EY^ 
M.D* Containing the vir'hole isKnL>fl for 1S78, fnll of intfiresting 
artidefi on food* dress, disoaausj sanitary jnatterfli ifec, &f^, fPub- 
liahoJ at 2a.) Clotb, new, Bd. P. 4d- 

XiOrd Byron- B " Tifllon of Judgment." 24 pp., atitehed, in wrftpper^ 

iroQ 2d. 
An Kssay on tbe FunctlonB of the Brain. In papei" v? rappei*, Id. 

P. id. 
Tlie complete Worka of Slialcspere^ with & Memoir- By 

Ai.EXANDicH Chalmhrs. Hiindftomely boTindy richly gilt covers, 

70B pp^* Diprrjfle'e dintnond edition, la. (Jd. P. 5d. Very suitable 

for presentation. 

H-tiSSian and ^urk from a Geograpbic^al, EthnoIf^g^ionU and His- 
torical point of view. By R. G/Latham, M.A*, M.D. Boyal 8vOs 
43o pp., 3a, Od. P« Bd, 

An Inquiry into the Theories of History^ with special refer- 
enerj to the firinciplea of the Posittvo Philoaiupby* By W. AdAji. 
Dealing with the phiiosopliy of Comte with groat care and critical 
ability. This work was favorably noticed by J, S, Itlill. Demy 
8vo» U 1 pp., 3a. P. Td. 

Brief Biographiea of German Political Ijoadera, including: 
Bismarck, Arnira, Campbansen, Laskerj .lacohy, Sonnenian, Qneist, 
Virchow. ot^i., ettr., in all ninet-et^n principal men In the conntry. 
Crown 8¥0, 2B4 pp., 2h, P. 4d. 

Political Pamphlets hy Thomas Paine— *^ Be dine and Fall of 
the English Syistem of Finanoo ; '' *' Puhlie Good ; " " Letters to 
the Cittzenu of America ; " ■' Agriivian Justice opposod to Agrari&Q 
Law^ and Agrarian Monopoly^ with a plan for creating a National 
Fond;'^ " Diasei-tationa on the First Prmcipbs of Government." 
The.iive fr^ for Cd. 
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PampliietB by "R. D- 0"wren^ — "A Lecture on Consistency;^ 
^* Situations— Lawyerp, Olprgjt PhyafcianH, ifen and Women;'* 
'■^ Darby and Susan : a Tale of Old England ; " ** Wealth and 
MiftOry ; *^ ^* Nevirolojfy : an Account of some Experiments in 
Cerebral Physiology;^ *' Sermon on Fro© Enquiry,** etc. Id. each. 
R Jd. Or the whole freo for Gd, 

lietter to the Abbe Raynal., in correction of his Account of the 
Revolution in America, By Thomas Paine, with correspondence 
lietw<2en the writer and George Washington^ 54 pp., stitched in 
wrapper (publiBhed at 6d.), free 3d. 

Address delivered by Bobart Owen on the Opening of the 
Inatitution for the Formation of Chanicter at Xew Lanark, on 
Janunry lat^ 1SH>, being the fir^st public announcement of the 
diflooTfiiy of the Infant School System, Demy Svo^f 32 pp., stitched 
in wrapper^ free !^d. 

An I^nquiry into the Nature of Beiponsibllity, as deduced 
from lavage Justice, Civil Justice^ and fejocial Justice ; with some 
Remarks upon the Doctrine of Irresponsibility a^ tnught by Jesus 
Christ and Robert Owen ; also upon the Reeponfiibility of Man to 
God* Bv T. SiMMO?!!* Macintuhh, author of " The Electrical 
Theory ot the Univerae." 124 pp,j 6d, R I Jd. 



The Irife and Writings of Joseph FrieBtley. 

Id, 



Paper covers, 



Personal Narrative of Traveli in Eastern Lands, principally 
Turkish, in 1^33, in a Series of Letters, 67 in alL By Professor F. W. 
Newman. The letters are full of most interesting matter concern- 
ing Eastern Social and Political Life. Crown iSvo, paper covers, 
120 pages of close print, tJd. P, l^d. 

fiouaehold Words* — Condueted by Charles Dickbns. Strongly 
bound Each volume^ 2a, ; published at 5s. Hd. 

Vol. y contains the whole of the essays on Turkey and Greece, 
by G. A. SAiA, mider the title *' A Roving English man," written 
at the close of tho Crimeiin War, 

Vol. 14 contains the story of " The Wreck of the Golden Mary," 
alao tho famous pajxy^s by G. A. Sal a, " A Journey due North," 
and ■' A Journey to Russia." 

Pamphlets by Q-. J. Holyoake,^*' Working-class Representa- 
tion and ita Conditions and Consequencss ; " " Outlaws of Free- 
thought ; " *' The Limits of Atheism ; or, Why Should Sceptics "be 
Outlaws ; " *^ The Social Means of Promoting Temperance," with 
remftrks on errors in its advocacy; '* A New Defence of the Ballot ; " . 
** Life and Last Days of Robert Owen, of New Lanark ; " *' The ) 
Suppressed Leoturo at Cheltenham j ^ ^'- Public Lessons of the ^ 
Hangman.'' The lot, post free^ Sd. I 

Indian Infanticide : its Origin, Progress and Suppression. Con- 
taining a large amount of information reepeoting the Social Life of 
the Hindus, 250 pp., la. Gd. P. 4d. 
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The Scriptural Religions, Hietoriea and Prophecies 
Analysed and Examined. By J, W. Willcock, Q.G. A 
seai-ohing: and critical exposure of the Biblical Narratives and 
Myths. Vol. L (all that has beeu issued), demy 8vo, 526 pp., 
88. fid. P. 8d. 

Credibility of the Gospel Narratives of the Birth and 
Infancy of Christ, with an Introdi^ction on the Acts of the 
Apostles. A critical analysis of the contradictions of the Go8')el 
Writers. 91 pp. (published at Is. 6d. by Thomas Scott), fid. 
P. Id. 

Biogrraphies of John Wilkes and William Cobbett, with 
steel engravings. By the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. Good index, 
410 pp., 28. fid. P. fid. 

Historical Studies andNBecreations. By Shosuee Chundeb 
DuTT (J. A. G. Barton), author of ** Bengaliana," etc. Containing 
the World's History retold, in two parts : the Ancient World and 
the Modem World. Also Bengal, an account of the Country from 
the earliest times, the Great Wars of India, the Ruins of the Old 
Wprld, read as Milestones of Civilisation. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, new, 
uncut. Vol. I. pp. 470; vol. II. pp. fiOO. (Published at 32s.) 
5s. fid. 

Phraseolog^ical Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis. 
By Theodore Preston, M.A, Illustrating the remarkable 
peculiarities and anomalies of matter, style, and phrase in the 
Book of Genesis, with references to Rashi, Aben Ezre, Gesenius, 
etc., etc. Crown 8vo, pp. 290, 28. P. ^d. 

THE aOLDEN LIBBABT SERIES.-— Bayard Taylor's Diver- 
sions of the Echo Club — The Book of Clerical Anecdotes — Byron's 
Don Juan — Emerson's Letters and Social Aims — Godwin's (William) 
Lives of the Necromancers — Holmes's Professor at the Breakfast 
Table — Hood's Whims and Oddities, complete, with all the original 
illustrations — Irving's (Washington) Tales of a Traveller — Irving's 
(Washington) Tales of the Alhambra — Jesse's (Edward) Scenes 
and Occupations of Country Life — Leigh Hunt's Essays, with 
portrait and introduction by Edmund Oilier — Mallory's Sir Thos. 
Mort d' Arthur, the Stories of King Arthur and of the Knights of 
the Round Table ; edited by B. Montgomery Ranking — Pascal's 
Provincial Letters ; a new translation, with historical introduction 
and notes by T. M'Crie, D.D., LL.D. — Pope's Complete Poetical 
Works — Rochefoucald's Maxims and Moral Reflections, with notes 
and introductory essay by Sainte-Beuve — St. Pierre's Paul and 
Virginia, and the Indian Cottage ; edited, with Life, by the Rev. 
E. Olarke — Lamb's Essays of Elia ; both series complete in one 
voluane. Handsomely bound. Reduced to Is. each. If sent by 
Post^ 3d. each extra. 

Essays — Scientific, Political, and Speculative. (Second 
Series.) By Herbert Spemcer. (Published at 12s.) Dumy 8?o, 
362 pp., ^s. 6d. P. 6d. A rare opportunity. 

Matter and Motion. By N. A. Nicholson, M. A, Trinity Callage, 
Oxford. 48 pp., demy 8vo, 3d. P. Id. 
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Tli6 Year Book of Facti for 1880. Containing tho principal 
discovories in Geology^ Dyoitiiiicij, Ueographyj etc^T with the Speech 
of tho PreRident at the British Asflociation Congre«3 of that year, 
with Index. 210 pp., 7d. R ^d. 

The Claeeiflcation of tlie Sciences ; to wliich are add^d ReasonA 
for Dissenting from the Philoeophy of ^L Com to. By Hehbebt 
Sp^NciiR* 48 pp., demy 8vo, colored wrapper, Is. P* Id. 

Tlie Eternal 0O&pel ; or, th© Idea of Chrietian Perfectibility. By 
N. W. Mack A V, M.A, (PubliHhed at 2s. by Thomas Scot^) In 
two PartB, 20D pp. in all tid. R 2d. 

Fractioal Bemarks on State Taccinatiou, ad^Iressed to the 
Smallpox and Vaccination Committee of the Epidemiological 
Soeiety, By Edwabd J. Hpghes^ M.D,, Medical Officer to the 
Holywell Union. 32pp.j deany Svo, Id. P. ^d* 

!nie Ormiea and Transoaucaeia ; boin^ the narrative of a 
journey in the Kouban, m Gronj-ia, G-eor^ia, Armenia, Ossety, • 
Imeritift, Swannety^ arid Mmgrelia, atjd m the T auric Range. By 
Commander J. P. Tblfee, R,N* With two fino Maps and nnme- 
roufl Illustrations ; two vols, in one, splendidly hound in cloth, gilt 
edgBH, royal 8va, 600 pp. (Publinhed at £1 1Gb, ) A handsome 
preaentation book, Sa. 

An Essay on Classification^ By Louis Agabsiz. 8vo. Pp. vii. 
and 3B1. Cloth. (Publiahed at 12a) Reduced to 3h. P. 6d. 
iL JAght^ and its Influence on Life and Health* By Dr. 
FoRUES WiNaLOW. 301 pp. Is. P. 4d. 

Snman IjOn^evity ; and the amount of life upon the globe. — By P 
V LorjREjiS, Profesjior of Com pa rati to Physiology, Paris. Trajns- 
latod by Charl6?s MarteL Boards, le* P^ 2jd. 

The Meteoric Theory of Saturn's Bings, oonaidered with 
reference to the Solar Motion in Space. With illustrations. Paper 
wrapper, crown bvo. Id, P. ^d. 

The Human Mind. A System of Mental Philosophy. By J. G. 
MuEPHV, LL.D. Clotb, croTv-n 8 to, dtiQ pp., 2s. P, 5d. 

The Modem Practice of Physic, oxbibiting^ the ejrmptoms, 
cause.'^, prognostics, morbid appearances and treatment of the 
diseases of all climates. By R, TKi>MAft, M.D. Eleventh edition, 
rovisod by A. FnAiimN, Phyaiciai5 Loudon Hospital, In 2 yoIs., 
royal 8vo, 5fi4 pp. and 756 pp. This work contams a great 
number of recipes and prescriptions for all kinds of diseases, each 
given in both Latin and English. With a copious index and table 
of i!;otitents. fis. 

The Finding of the Book. An esnay on tbe ongm of the Dogma 
of Infallibility. By John Robertbun. This is tho important 
Tvork which provoked the famous heresy prosecution. Published 
at 2a. Post free la. 

Facts and Figures for Working Men. An analysis of tho^ 
Drink Question in rebition to commerce, foreign {Competition, 
our food supply, strikes, the death rate, and prosi>enty of the 
oonntry, etcs. By FaEDERltJit Li^ABY, Id, 
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The Irish Problem and how to solve it. An historical and 
critical review of the legislation and eyents that have led to Irish 
difficulties, including suggestions for practical remedies. Cloth, 
demy 8yo, 410 pp. This work is only just issued, and brings the 
History of the Irish Question up to the present time, and contains 
in addition to Compensation for Disturbance Bill, several Acts 
of Parliament, including the Coercion Bill of the present year. 
28. P. 9d. 

The Bights and Duties of Property. With a plan for paying 
off the National Debt, dealing with the Science of Political 
Economy, the Land Question, etc., etc. Cloth, gilt lettered, 260 
pp. 6d. P. 3d. 

Satan: His existence disproved, and the notions of Battles in 
Heaven and of Fallen Angels shown to have originated in Astro- 
nomical Phaenomena. Id. P. Jd. 

Science Lectures for the People. By Professors Huxlet, 
Tyndall, Duncan, Williamson, Huogins, Roscoe and others. 
In all 55 lectures, in 3 vols., gilt cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Intervention and Non-intervention on the Foreign Policy 
of Great Britain, from 1790 to 1865. By A. G. Stapleton. 
Demy 8vo, 300 pp. 2s. P. 6d. 

to Bishop Watson's attack on the ^^ Age of 
son." By Thomas Paine. Id. P. ^d. 
Splendid Steel Portraits of Lord Brougham, John Brig^ht and 
Richard Cobden. 24 by 18 Is. each ; or the three for 28. 6d. 

Tbe Pentateuch and Book of Joshua in Contrast with the 
Moral Sense of our Age. Published at 68. 6d. in parts. By the 
late Thomas Scott. In 1 vol. complete. 28. P. 5d. 

Obxistianity; in the Nineteenth Century. A Religious and 
Philosophical Survey of the Immediate Past. By Etibnns 
Chabtbl, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at the University of 
Geneva. Translated by J. Beasd. Cloth, crown 8vo, 236 pp., 
l8. P. 3Jd. 

Th.e History of Christianity. By E. N. Bouziqub. Translated 
by J. Beard. In three vols., nearly 400 pp. in each, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 58. 
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XUeznentary Chemistry. By Rev. H. Mabtyn Hart, B.A. Is. 

^ Compendium of English History. From the Earliest Times 
to A.D. 1872. With copious quotations on leading events and Con- 
Btitutioual History T with Appeudicas, By Hiuibekt R. CujCTOlT. 
3oS pp. Publiftbeii sit 7s. f>d, 2fi. M. P^Sfl. 

]g»iret Book of English Grammar- By Johx Huan Haivlet* 
Third edition, CJotb, 3d. P. Id. 
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0«Offrapky ClasBified* A «5'stemat^e m&uuu] of Mathematical, 
Fhysicul anrl Politicsil Geography. With Geographical, Etymo- 
logical and Historical Notes. By Euwik Aijams, F.R.G.S. Pp. 
^^7. (Publlflbed at 7s. Gil.) Is. hd. P. 4d. 

Iifttln Qramm&r. By L. Dirbt. Pp. 17i*. Naatly bound. (Pub- 
liflheil iit +».) rfd, P. 2d. 

Bng^lieh Grammar. By L. Direy and 
(Publi^!hoa flt 3a.) M. P. 2ja. 

ThB life of Cicerd. By Convisr* MtDi«i,ETo>\ D.D. Complete 
in ouu volumu, T^fith copious index and laiool frontispiece. Demy 
8 TO, TfiO pp. 3a, Gd. P. ^± Very ebeap. 

Facte and Fig'ures, Important Events in History, Geography, 
Literature, Biopt^ajTby, Eotjlosifl.^tifal History, etc., etc. Arranged 
in cLflRsified cbronologicftl order. Pofit fre^t tid* 

moment ft of Cliemistryf Theoretical and Practical, including the 
luoBt recent discov^iiod and appLi cations oi the Gcience to medicine 
and pbaiaiiacy, to agricnltorc^ and to. manufacture. Illustrated 
by 230 woodcut ft, with copious index. Second edition. By Sib 
Robert Kank, M.D.. M.R.I.A.^ President of Queen's College, Cork. 
Cloth, rojrtl fiyo^ lOBl* pp. Price, 38, Od. 

Parker's Compendium of Hatural and Experimental 
FhUosopliy Mechanias, Hydro&tatioa, Acoustics, Astoo- 

nomy ^ e t c « , e t c * Pos t h ? o, pr of u ?i elv i J I u h t m t«)d, 400 pp. 1 s. 6d. 

The Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
By tho lato Professor J, F. W. JoiUfST*jN and C. A. Cambbok, 
Prof, Chemistry, ILC.S.. etc., ete. Post tiyo., 500 pp., tenth 
edition. 2a, P, 4id. 

Elements of Astronom.y, for Acadenjies and High Schools. By 
Et,iab Loomis, LL.D. ycdl illuBtrated, crown hyo. 28. Od. P. 4d, 

Cxabbe^s Technical Dictionary of all the Temis used in the Arts 
nnd HcienceH. Poftt Hvo, tiLM} pp„ 2g. P, od. 

The Child's Ladder of Knowledge, By Q. J. Holyoake. 

ninstratcd (jmblisbod at dd.), puist free 4d, 

Works by tbs celebrated Sir Benjamin* Brodie. 

Physiological Researches* Doalii]|{ with tho Influence of the 
Brain on tbo Action of ibc Heart and the (>en< 'ration of Animal 
Heat. Dbsorvationa and oitpedmontfi on the modes in which death 
in pi'OLhiced by vegetublo poisons, &c., (tc OlotbT Royal 8vo, 146 pp. 
(Publiebed at 5h.) 1». P, M. 

The Diseases of the Urinary Organs, with Tiieatment and 
Modes of Cure. Cloth. Itoval 8vo, 4iJU pp. (PiiUlished at 128.) 28 
P, 7d. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations on the Diseases of 
th« Joints, In1iiimni»tion of the Synovial MemVfrane, Ulceration of 
ditto ^ Morbid Alteration of Structure, Cancellous Structure of 
Bones, &c., &c. Clotb, royal 8v^3, 400 pp. (Published at 10«. 6d.) 
2a. P. I>d. 
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The Students' Chemistry. Being tha Seventh Edition of House- 
hold Chemistry, or the Science of Home Life. By Albert J. 
Bebnatb, Ph.D., F.C.S. 347 pp., well illustrated, Is. 6d. P. 4Jd. 
This book is one of the best standard authorities. 

Brief Notes on Chemistry ; with Tables on the Metallic and 
Non-Metallic Elements, and Conoise Tables for Chemical 
Analysis, By W. Groomb, M.A., etc., Head Mastei;' of the Beds 
Middle Class School. Both these works, extremely useful to 
students, are bound in limp cloth, demy 8ro. The two 6d. 
.P. l^d. Also by the same author, 

One Thousand G>eometrical Tests. Comprising exercises in 
Mensuration, Euclid, Practical Geometery, and Trigonometry; 
specially adapted by a novel arrangement for examination pur- 
poses, but suited also for general use in schools. By Thomas S. 
Oatzbr, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth Hospital, Bristol. 82 pp., 
cloth, demy 8vo, 6d. P. 2d. 

A Concise Treatise on Music, Musical . Harmony , and 
Thoroueh Bass. Illustrated, limp cloth, 30 pp., demy8T0, Sd. 
P. Id. 

Hallam's Constitutional History of England. Pp. 970. 
3s. 9d. P. 8d. 

Hallam's Burope during the Middle Ages. 720 pp. 2s. 8d. 

P. 6d. 
Volney's Lectures on History. Post-free, 6d. 

The Philosophy and History of Civilisation. By Alexander 

Alison. Cloth, Royal 8vo, 478 pp., 28. P. 7d. 
The Child's Reading Book. By G. J. Holtoake. Illustrated, Id. 

History of Civilisation in the Fifth Century. Translated 
from the French of A. Fr^d^ric Ozanam by Ashley C. Glynn. 
B.A. 2 vols, in one, 470 pp., an excellent work, 28. 6d. P. 6Jd. 

HALL OF SCIENCE MANUALS. 

I. — Light, Heat, and Sound By Annie Besant. In three 
parts, 6d. each. Bound in limp cloth, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 



The whole of the late Thomas Scott's publications still 
in print can be supplied. Catalogues sent on application. 

THE FREETHINKER. 

A Weekly Anti- Christian Organ, 

Edited by G. "W, IFOOTE. 

Published every Thursday. 

Post Free to any part of the United Kingdom, Europe or America, 
for one year, 6s. 6d. 
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NATIONAL REFORMER. 

Jommal of Radicalism and FreethoughL 

EDITEU BY 

CHABLES BBABLAUG^H and AKNIE 3E8ANT. 

Wbekly^— Peice T woi'iisi^ a. 

Post free to any pajrt 0/ Great Britain, Europe, Egypt, tho United 
Statea, aad tte whole of Eritiftb America, lOs, Hid. N"ew Zeniancl, 
Australia, British Afiicwa Colon ic«. South iVmeiieajWeiit Indioa, Ceyloa, 
and ChiDa, via United States^ IBa. IniLlia, Japati, and China, vid 
Bnudifli, 15b. 2d. per annum » 

With its I'lrgo and coDBtantly-increaamg cironlation^ The NATittStAt 
HECkiiuiEii — which m conatantly revieiviag woi^ka on Theology, Phi- 
losophy, Politics, and Sociology— ie an admirable Advertising Medium, 
eepe«iaily ior Publishers, 



SOALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 




First Thirty Words ... £0 1 


6 


Every addltiaaal Tea, or part of Ten TATords 


6 


Quarter Golumn ... ... 12 


6 


Half a Columa .,. , ... 1 O 





Columo ... ... 1 14 





Page ... . 3 





Special Ai^aUtiemtjUs ma^ bq ruadefor repeated inE£rtion&. 





PabUated on the First of each Month* Price One Penny. 

THE REPU BLICAN 

Edited ty GEOBaB STAXTDBINe. 

Annual Bah., post free^ Is. tJd,; Office: 8j Pinabury St.3 B.C. 



NOW ISSUING, IN FORTNIGRILY PARTS, 

Pi-iee 6d., 

Mr, Bradlaugli's Freethought Commentary on 
Crenesis* 
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Bound ill doth, gilt leUtfradi, Pfico 4h. 

MY PATH TO ATHEISM. 

GoUcctmi Kn^ays of ANNIE BESA>: T 

The Deity of Jcsuh— InHpIiattou — Atoiieiuont— Etorual Punialiment- 

pij^yer — HevoalGd Relfgiun — aurl ilie Kxistenco of God, all 

exauiineii and reje^ttnl ; togelber with Romti EwHayn on the 

Book of Common Prayer. 



Neatly l^oTind in doth; Price 5 a., post freo. With Pyrtraita and 
Autographfi cf the two Pofondants. 

Verbatim Report of the Trial, 
The QUEEN against BEADLAUGH & BESANT. 

y^^cood Edition^ witb Appctiiiix, coutaiaing the judj^ments of t^orda 
Juslices BramwoU, Uiett^ and Cotton. 



Price ihhj iu neat Wrapper; iwitb Appendix. 

FREE TRADE v. ''FAIR" TRADE. 

By ANN'lE BESANT. 

Btiing the subataneii of Fivo Lectures — No. 1, Euglaad before tlis 

Eepoal of tho Ooni Lawa ; No. 2, Tfio tlisttory of tlia Antl-Corn- 

Luw Btru^^lc ; No. 3. Lahor and Land — their burdens, 

t] utios, and rights ; No, -t, Wiiat is really Free Trade ? 

No. r». The Landlords' attempt to mislead the 

Landless. 

Each Lecture may bo obtained HeparatelvT price LL 



Price 4d., ui neat Wrapper. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF HOME. 

By a NX IE BESANT. 

Boin^ tho subntanco of Four Loeture.9 — No. 1, Dig^estioTi ; No. 2, 

OrganH of DfgoJition ; No. 3, Circulation ; No. 4, RoHpiratJon. 

Eaoh Lecture may be obtained separately, pries Id, 



Prti^e 4d,, in neat Wrapper. 

CHEMISTRY OF HOME. 

Bv IIYPATIA BllADLAUOii 

Noa, 1 and 2 ou Air ; Nofl. 3 and 4 on Water. 

Each Lecture may bfl obtained Beparately, price Id. 
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PAMPHLETS by Mr. J. SYMES.;!^!: 



Price Threepence. SecoiKl etIitioiL V. 

THE METHODIST CONFERENCE 

AM) ; ', 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT : : ^ 
Do its Defenders Believe the Doctrine? ^" . 






Price One Penny. New ancl rcTiBefl edition. ^ , 

HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES: tj 

Are they of Christian Growtti P 



Price Fourj^eiicc. 

MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE; 

Or^ Man an Animal Amongst Animals,- 



-^ Price Fourpence. 

PHILOSOPHIC ATHEISM. 



Price Twopence. 

CHRISTIANITY and SLAVERY, 



Price Threepence. 

CHRISTIANITY at tiie BAR of SCIENCE. 






^'y^y. 



Uniform with International SerieU, price 5b. 

RELIGION IN THE HEAVENS; 

Or, Mythology Unveiledt;..^ '^^,;:- 






In a Series of Lectures, by I.OGAN MITCHELL, 
A Follower of Nature. 



^^^ ^'^r^"^^ 
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